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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


I THINK IDEAS ARE THE MOST MYSTERIOUS THINGS IN A MYSTERIOUS 
WORLD. NOT LONG AGO MEN WERE CONVINCED THAT SCIENCE WOULD 
SAVE US, OR UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE WOULD SAVE US, OR EDUCATION FOR 
EVERYONE WOULD SAVE US. NOW IT IS UNIVERSAL PEACE THAT WILL 
BRING ABOUT THE MILLENIUM. O Sancta Simplicitas ! 

The Human Situation, W. MacNeile Dixon. 


THE battle on the Russian front began on May 5 by a German 
attack through the Crimea on Kerch. The town was taken 

after a few days of desperate fighting and, with 
— the town, a large number of prisoners. But the 

Germans have not mastered the Crimea itself, 
and, although their initial blow was a hard one, it seems to 
have been one with a limited objective. The scene of greatest 
conflict was not, however, of German choice. On May 8 
Marshal Timoshenko struck in force on a very wide front in 
the Kharkoff area. There, during the first week of the battle, 
the Russians made a great bound forward, recapturing a large 
area of their own territory, taking immense booty and inflicting 
big casualties on the Germans. The fight for Kharkoff will 
probably be long and stiff, for the German counter-offensive 
developed on May 18 and resistance to the Russian advance 
is stiffening all along the 100-mile wide front. The Russians 
have one immense advantage, they are liberating their own 
territory from a hated enemy, and all the help which the 
enslaved and maltreated population can give them is theirs. 
The Germans have the corresponding disadvantage that they 
are surrounded by civilian enemies and harassed by brave and 
resourceful guerillas. Further, they have had a harassing 
winter on the defensive in an impossible climate.- The old 
“fresh and frolicsome ’’ war is over, and the German soldier 
is quite aware of what he is up against. 


THE Russian is fighting with all his accustomed bravery and 
patriotism, and with a weight of arms and armament to which 


Wh we are proud to have contributed not a little. 
We St bas And we have contributed to this vast battle 

array not only in weight of metal but in men. 
For the business of getting the arms to Russia is one which 
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involves loss both to men and ships, and the sustained air 
offensive on German ports and factories probably does some 
damage to German production and does it at considerable loss 
to our airmen and aircraft. We have to remind ourselves of 
these contributions to the Russian front, for we feel ourselves 
dwarfed against the immensity of the land conflict. We are 
not yet playing the part on land we had hoped to do. Nor are 
we even sure that our naval and aerial forces are used to the 
best advantages. We have too often seen, during the last two 
years, that they were not so used, and the public is unhappy 
and restless. In military matters the man in the street is no 
judge until after the event, but when he has seen, as he has 
seen for nearly three years, one heroic disaster after another, 
he wonders whether our war command is what it should be ? 
Our latest and perhaps our most epic retreat has been that of 
General Alexander’s force in Burma. There, in unimaginable 
difficulties a force of British and Indian troops has extricated 
itself after prodigious battles and a courage which commands 
our deepest admiration. But we feel we have had enough 
retreats in the last two years. The man in the street does 
not want to cavil, but he does want to win the war. And he 
is beginning to wonder whether we are going the right way 
to do this! 


Two statements of outstanding importance have recently 
been made about Allied bombing policy. One was made by 
, Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Secretary of State 
~~ Bombing {9 Air, at Birmingham on May 8. The Prime 
—_— Minister confirmed this in his broadcast on, 
May Io. 
Here is what Sir Archibald Sinclair said : 

“The time has come when we are beginning to hit back hard. 
but on a scale which still only foreshadows the force of the Anglo- 
American bombing effort to come. The main objects of our 
bomber offensive are to relieve the pressure of the German Air Force 
and armies on our heroic allies in Russia, and to destroy the capacity 
of Germany to make war. 

‘“* Much of our attack . . . is directed against the Ruhr and the 
adjacent part of the Rhineland. It is a great delusion to suppose 
that German war industry has been or can be dispersed from the 
Ruhr. It is clustered there round the coal-fields, and not even 
Hitler can move the coal-fields. . . . 

‘“* The core of this industrial area is small—fifteen to ten miles 
deep from north to south and forty miles long from east to west. 
. . . This small area produces rather more steel than the whole of 
our output in the best pre-war years, and nearly two-thirds of our 
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total coal production. This target remains, and will remain, within 
a short range of our bomber offensive until it is destroyed or until 
Nazi Germany accepts defeat.” [Dazly Telegraph Report.] 


Mr. Churchill said much the same thing : 


“The British and presently the American bombing offensive 
against Germany will be one of the principal features in this year’s world 
war. Now is the time to use our increasingly superior air strength to strike 
hard and continually at the home front in Germany, from which so much evil 
has leaped out upon the world and which is the foundation of the whole enormous 
German invasion of Russia. Now-—while the German armies will 
be bleeding and burning up their strength against a 2,000-mile 
Russian line, and when the news of casualties by hundreds of 
thousands is streaming back to the German Reich—now is 
the time, etc. 

“ The civil population of Germany have, however, an easy way 
to escape from these severities. All they have to do is to leave the 
cities where munition work is being carried on, abandon their work 
and go out into the fields and watch the home fires burning from a 
distance.” [Times Report. Our italics.] 


In these two passages from the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary for Air we have what appears to be the central 
idea of our present offensive strategy. It would appear from 
his statement that the Prime Minister who—as he has told us— 
is the sole director of our war policy, had been swallowed by 
the Air school. It is a dangerous and expensive experiment 
that we are now making. 


THE attacks on Malta seemed to have culminated on May g 
when 30 Axis raiders were destroyed or damaged. Durin 
this day and for many days since March the 
a roar of enemy aeroplanes over the island was 
incessant, as was the deafening noise of Maltese 
guns and the continual explosion of enemy bombs. It is said 
that some 6,000 tons of bombs were dropped on Malta during 


: April, and that 154 enemy planes were destroyed there. 
Further to this, 118 aircraft were damaged, some seriously. 


These attacks have caused great havoc to the buildings, but 
they only killed 297 people and wounded 625 others. These 
were the April figures, but May figures will show an all-round 
increase in the destruction of enemy planes. Nevertheless 
Malta stands unconquerable and her heroic former Governor, 
Sir William Dobbie, is back in England for a rest and to 
receive some measure of the honour that is due to him. He 
left Malta during an air raid; his successor, Lord Gort, arrived 
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during another. On his way home Sir William Dobbie | 


received a tribute from the garrison of Gibraltar, which 
marched past him, headed by its new Governor. He will be 
remembered for his two years’ defence of Malta as long as 
English is spoken. 

The new Governor of Malta is Lord Gort, the leader of the | 
noble Dunkirk Army. Since that epic retreat Lord Gort has 
been Governor of Gibraltar, and, if he has been moved from there 
it is because we are now tolerably certain that the Spaniards 


will not allow the Germans to attack Africa through Spain. 
Lord Gort is a very fine fighting soldier, and Mr. Churchill | 
paid him a well-merited tribute in the broadcast of May to, 
when he said that :— 


. His [Lord Gort’s] work at Gibraltar has been of the 
highest order. It was not his fault that our armies did not have 
their chance in France. He is a grand fighter. 

“For the moment the terrific air attack on Malta has slackened. 
It looks as if a lot of enemy aircraft has moved eastward. . 

“ But other perils remain and I know of no man in the British 
Empire to whom I would sooner entrust the combating and beating | 
down of those perils than Lord Gort.” 


BrITIsH forces landed in Madagascar on May 5, and the great 
harbour of Diego-Suarez was in our hands the following day, 
after some resistance by the Vichy garrison. 
For Marshal Pétain ordered resistance to be 
made to the British forces in Madagascar as in Syria. The only 
resistance he desires to make in this war would appear to be 
against the British, and his public statements on the subject 
of Madagascar were only exceeded in bitterness by those of 
Admiral Darlan and M. Laval. These three men _ have 
anchored themselves to the German war chariot, and, while 
they surrender Indo-China to Germany’s ally Japan with 
evident satisfaction, the idea of the British and the Americans 


Madagascar 


preserving a French colony for France transports them with 
indignation. We have pledged ourselves to restore Madagascar 
to a Free France, but we should certainly not restore it to the 
Hitlerised France desired by Marshal Pétain. The expedition 
to Madagascar was silently got together and skilfully handled. | 
It forestalled a Japanese move which would have imperilled 
our lifeline to the Middle East, and the force we sent was 
sufficient for its work. The President of the United States 
gave a guarantee to the Vichy Ambassador at Washington, 
M. Henry Hay, that this French colony should be returned 
to the French Empire and ‘that the occupation of 
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Jobbie | Madagascar should cease the moment it ceased to be essential 
which | in the interests of the United Nations.” This categorical 
vill be | statement made in Washington did not placate Vichy. In 
ong as{ the eyes of the men who reign there, Britain is the enemy— 
not Germany. The seizure of Madagascar was followed by an 
of the | approach by Washington to the question of Martinique. This 
rt has ; French island is governed by a delegate from Vichy, and an 
athere } American naval and military mission went to the island on 
niards | May 9 to propose an arrangement by which the French flag 
Spain. | may continue to fly over French Caribbean possessions, under 
urchill| the safeguard of the United States. The negotiations were 
ay 10,) made with the local Governor and ended in the dismantling 

_ of the French fleet and the virtual occupation of the island 
by American Forces. 


of the 
ot have , 
THE newspaper France published on May 6 an account of the 
q British raid on that harbour on March 27. It comes from an 
ckened . d 
; eye-witness of this brave feat of our Commandos. 
British _ gti “ The first sign of the raid was given at 11.30 
beating p.m. when airplanes flew over St. Nazaire. At 
one in the morning British troops commenced to disembark and the 
destroyer Campbeltown steamed towards the gate of the dock. In the 
e great meanwhile the mechanism which opened and shut the dry dock 
ig day, gates had been demolished by details of the British fighting forces. 
rrison. Others rapidly occupied the naval dockyard of Penhoet, as well as 
to be the railway station, where they remained two hours, hoisting the 
he only British flag. 
r to be “The French population left their houses and attacked the 
subject Germans in the streets. The enemy was seized with panic, they 
10Se of thought it was a serious invasion. Immediate orders were given 
1 have to 2,000 sailors to leave the town.”’ 
, while 


1 with | Here follows an account of the end of the Campbeltown and 
ericans of a sublime action of heroism by two unnamed British 
n with | Officers. 


Agascal | “* Two British officers arrested by the Germans were immediately 
to the interrogated. At this moment the Campbeltown, well wedged into 
edition the dock, had not yet blown up. The Germans asked their prisoners 
andled. whether there were explosives on board the destroyer. The English- 
derilled men said ‘No.’ The Germans, wishing to test the truth of this 
nt was statement, told them to accompany a group of Germans who were 
States going to inspect the ship. 

ington, “The English officers willingly went on board, in company 
turned | with high German naval officers and mechanics. 


ion of ““ No sooner was the party on board than the Campbeltown blew 
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up. The two English heroes and the whole lot of Germans were 
killed.” 


What a story and what a scene! Here must have been one of 
the greatest instances of self-control ever known. Had the 
English officers flinched or turned colour, had they departed 
from their ordinary bearing, the Germans would never have 
gone on to the Campbeltown. The French eye-witness tells 
us that fighting went on at St. Nazaire for four days, the party 
of British left behind being joined and supported by the 
French population. The panic and the rage of the Germans 
was horrible to see ; they killed women and old men, people 
in shelters and they mutilated many. Five hundred French 


were killed and the list of hostages murdered by the occupying } 


power was a long one. We should not wonder if the people of 
Brittany felt what Mr. Morrison would call “ vindictive ” 
against the Germans. 


On April 30, M. Molotov, the Russian Foreign Secretary, sent 
a memorandum to all the Governments with which the Soviet 

Union has diplomatic relations. The note 
oe relates to the atrocities committed by German 

troops in Russia, which “do not constitute 
accidental excesses on the part of individual undisciplined 
army units, individual German officers or soldiers... 
documents captured recently from the headquarters of routed 
German army units . . . prove that the bloody crimes and 
atrocities . . . are carried out in accordance with plans .. . 
carefully elaborated and worked out in detail and in accord- 
ance with orders of the German Command.” The orders 
captured show that the plundering of property, enslavement 
of population, destruction of Russian monuments and the 
torture and extermination of the population are laid down in 
orders. That the orders are willingly obeyed, we know, for 
we have seen that the destruction of a large part of Europe 
has been joyfully undertaken by German soldiers. Among 
the most important papers seized is a secret document of 
28 pages issued by Reich Marschall Goering in June, 1941. It 
is intended for the guidance of the German Generals in relation 


to the countries they were about to enter. This document, | 


with others in a file, known as the Green file, provides for the 
commission of the atrocities we have seen in Russia and 
elsewhere. The orders are simple and ruthless. 

“The first task is to ensure within the shortest possible 


time the complete supply of the German troops with food at | 


the expense of the occupied regions.’”’ And the Generals are 
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further told that no attempt must be made to restore order 
to the conquered areas. On the contrary :— 


** Absolutely inappropriate is the opinion that the occupied 
regions must be put into order as soon as possible and their economy 
restored. Order must be restored only in these regions where we 
can obtain considerable reserves of agricultural products and oil.” 


And the document continues :— 


** All raw materials, semi-finished and finished goods which we 
need must be withdrawn from the market by means of orders, 
requisitions and confiscations.” 


It should be said that a special organisation exists in the 
German army for the purpose of looting. This is called the 
Military Economic Department ; it exists “‘ for satisfying the 
needs of the troops.”’ 


The men who organise this large-scale robbery plan 
provide for compulsory labour, for the abolition of wages and 
for the issue of a currency without any backing. 
And whole groups of the German army are 
organised into bands acting under the orders 
of ‘‘ Economic Command ” with units called “‘ Detachments 
for Collectors ’’ of this, that and the other. Here is one order 
from (No. 43, 701-41) Operation Department section of the 
General Staff of the German army :— 


Stripping the 
People 


“It is necessary to obtain clothing by any means through 
compulsory lines on the population of the unoccupied regions. 
First of all it is essential to confiscate woollen and leather gloves, 
overcoats and scarves, padded waistcoats and trousers, leather and 
felt boots, foot wrappings.” 


In short, all warm clothing. This order was underlined 
by an order dated November 6, 1941, signed by General Bezet. 
It runs :— 


* All felt boots in the possession of the Russian population 
including children’s, are subject to immediate requisition. The 
possession of felt boots is prohibited and should be prevented just 
as the unauthorised possession of arms ” [out italics]. 


This is punishable by shooting. 


The Molotov note adds that savagery accompanies looting 
and that the following story is typical : 


“In retreating from the village of Terentyevo in the Malo 
Yaroslavetz district, Moscow region, the Germans stopped in the 


street a 73-year-old peasant, Yurgov, a 70-year-old woman, Anna 
t* 
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Chibisovo, and 12-year-old Pogeyev, stripped them of their sheepskin 
coats and felt boots and shot them.” 


But not only clothes were taken. An order, found in 
several districts, says :— 


“Property such as scales, sacks, grain, salt, kero- 
Sandie A sene, benzine, lamps, pots, oilcloth, window blinds, 
curtains, carpets and gramophones with records, must 
be delivered to the Commandant’s office. Those guilty of violating 
this order will be shot.” 


At Staritza on December 11, 1941, the population were 
ordered to give up, among other things, soap, tools and house- 
hold goods. In the town of Istra the children’s underclothes 
and their Christmas decorations were confiscated. The order 
of Field-Marshal von Reichenau, of October 10, 1941, was 
circulated with Hitler’s special commendation. It contained 
the following sentence : 


** To supply the local population and prisoners of war with food 
is useless humanitarianism.” 


After quoting this the Molotov note recounts the tale of 
agricultural and personal plunder, a terrific list of exactions. 
And it proceeds to the next item, the destruction of culture. 
Direct orders were given to destroy schools, hospitals, 
museums, theatres. The order of October 10 points out that 
the German army “ is interested in extinguishing fires only 
in those buildings which are to be used as quarters for army 
units. Everything else, including buildings, must be 
destroyed.” 


Thus thousands of villages and whole quarters of towns 
were “ burned down, blown up, and razed to: the ground ” 
by the retreating German army. This was done by order, 
and the detail of how it is to be done is given in Regimental 
Order (512th Infantry Regiment, 293rd German Division) 
dated December 10, 1941. It is seven pages long and gives 
the orders for the destruction to be carried out from December 
10-14 :— | 

“‘ Preparations for the destruction of inhabited places must be 
effected in such a way that (a) no suspicion could arise among the 
civilian population prior to the announcement, (b) destruction 
should be started immediately by a single stroke, at a fixed time. . . . 
On the proper day a specially strict watch must be kept in populated 
places to see that none of the Civilians leave the place, especially after 
the announcement that it is to be destroyed. . . .” 
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An order of the day of December 24, 1941, gives a list of 
sixteen villages to be burned, while the goods on which the 
population might subsist are to be destroyed :— 


“Stocks of hay, straw, foodstuffs must be burned. Ovens in 
dwelling-houses must be put out of commission by placing hand 
grenades therein, thus rendering their further use 
impossible. This order must in no case fall into the 
hands of the enemy.” 


The accounts of what happened in the individual villages 
are ghastly. The burnings were conducted in an orgy of 
slaughter and horror. Thus were the Germans, through the 
mouth of their chosen leader Hitler, able to say :— 


“Wherever the Russians succeeded in breaking through. . . 
there were only ruins there.” 


It is the old principle of the German hordes—what they 
cannot hold they destroy. They sometimes even destroy, so 
great is their lust for destruction, where they are holding, 
while they starve and maltreat until the wretched serfs, who 
are under their rule, cannot work for them any longer. Then 
they torture and murder them. The ultimate object of this 
partial extermination of the population by the soldiery, is 
settlement—“‘ twenty-five million settlers—German and kin- 
dred peoples—will be settled in the Ukraine . . . all hard 
manual work will be done by the Ukrainians.” In the 
meantime the civilian population which is often driven away, 
and which includes women and children, are made to work 
under fire, are stripped and killed—killed by the thousand. 
The Molotov note contains evidence of the crimes—the 
murders, the burnings, the freezings, the torturings, the 
rapings, the man-huntings, the mutilations, the mass burials 
of people who were not yet dead. It is all set out in black 
and white in its full horror. We know it is true because the 
Germans in the last war as in this one committed atrocities 
and that all through their history they have been brutal. 
One more quotation from a German order of the day and we 
have done with this dreadful subject. The German order of 
the day No. 166/41 to the 60th Motorised Division says :— 

“The Russian soldiers and junior commanders are very brave 
in action and even a separate small unit always attempts to attack. 

Consequently a humane attitude towards war prisoners must not be 

permitted”? [out italics]. 


That is truly German. 


Starving after 
Burning 


Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Home Secretary, has evidently not 
heard of the German atrocities. During 1914-18 he was 
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— against the British war effort, and when that 
Siatemae War came to an end he exerted himself—as did 
many others of all three political parties—to 
get the penalties, so richly deserved by the Germans, remitted. 
He does not, even now, understand what we are fighting 
against, if we may judge by a speech he made on May 5 at 
Blackpool. In thisamazing utterance Mr. Morrison proclaimed 
that there must be justice for the German people. And by 
justice he appears to mean that they must again escape the 
consequences of their crimes :— 
**] AM AGAINST THAT FOOLISH AND PURPOSELESS VINDICTIVENESS 

WHICH WAS SET UP AND IMPOSED ON THE GERMAN PEOPLE AFTER THE 

LAST WAR.” [Daily Herald, May 6.] 

There it is in black, white and small caps! And we may 
well rub our eyes to see such a statement made by a member 
of the War Cabinet. Mr. Morrison has tried to mitigate the 
effect of this shocking utterance by explaining that he wants 

to beat the Germans in war and to set up an international 
body afterwards. It won’t do. What happened after the last 
war was that Germany was encouraged to rebuild her strength 
so as to start the present war. Mr. Morrison is preparing a 
third war. But most of his fellow-citizens think that two 
is two too many. We have heard a lot about the desire of 
Russia to improve her frontiers on the German side. Can 
we be surprised at Mr. Stalin’s anxiety on this score when he 
sees what is the attitude of “‘ responsible statesmen ”’ in this 
country ? Such a speech must make the Russians feel that 
they have only themselves to depend upon, and it must 
outrage the feelings of all the countries now under German 
domination. Justice for the Germans. Certainly, but first of 
all, justice for the Poles, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, Belgians, 
Greeks French and Russians: justice for all the oppressed 
even if they are “ vindictive”’ towards their torturers ! 


Some more information for Mr. Morrison was contained 
in a recent number of the Sunday Dispatch, which quoted a 
speech made by the Reich Minister Darré in 1940, on the work 
Germany meant to accomplish in Poland :— 


“Our S.S. regiments with the rest of the Army 

The Germans ij) finish the work of destruction without any senti- 
in Poland ae ; 

mentality. In our living space we shall introduce 

completely new methods. All the land and industrial property of 

non-German origin will be confiscated without exception and distri- 

buted primarily among worthy members of the Party and to soldiers. 
Thus a new aristocracy of German masters will be created. 

“* This aristocracy will have slaves assigned to it, these slaves to 
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be its property and to consist of landless non-German nationals. 
Please do not interpret the word ‘slave’ as a metaphorical or a 
rhetorical term. We actually have in mind a modern form of 
medieval slavery which we must and will introduce because we 
urgently need it to fulfil our great tasks.” 


Commenting on German activities in Poland, the Polish 
Fortnightly Review says :— 


* At the moment it is difficult to estimate how many Germans 
there are in all occupied Poland. Before the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, Poland had 765,000 German inhabitants. Over 
500,000 more have been transferred to Poland as colonists. If we 
add all the officials, police, Gestapo, and S.S. and S.A., we can 
reckon that there are over 1,500,000 Germans at present in Poland.” 


The Germans treat the Poles as slaves and as untouchables, 
people of an inferior race. Poles are forbidden to eat delicate 
food of any kind, and they are deprived of all national culture, 
the ‘“‘ new aristocracy ”’ is in process of formation. The Poles 
are anxious to see the last of them and to be sure that they 
will never return. How vindictive! 


FIGURES of French prisoners in Germany were published at 
Vichy on May 7. They were compiled in Germany and show 
that the number of French prisoners has been 
exaggerated. They are constantly quoted as 
a million and a half—they are actually about 
a million and a quarter, 1,256,671. These figures comprise 
23,664 officers, 1,178,007 non-commissioned officers and men 
and ‘‘ detained in various camps” (punishment camps ?) 
55,000. 

This year 12,000 prisoners have been released. These are 
described as sick, wounded, or the fathers of large families. 
The figures of those repatriated in 1941 are not given. But in 
Free French circles it is stated that only invalids or old men 
are allowed out of Germany. The young and strong men 
who could have children are deliberately kept out of reach of 
their wives. They are working for the Germans. 


French 
Prisoners 


THE distinguished French soldier, General Giraud, who was 
taken prisoner during the Battle of France, has returned from 

a prison in Germany to his own country, we 
The Mystery have not been told how. When at first the 
ne pe news reached the French that General Giraud 

had escaped, they hoped he had come to join 
in the struggle for freedom. But when it was seen that he 


settled down under Vichy auspices, swearing allegiance to 
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Marshal Pétain and meeting the Germans to discuss questions 
of French prisoners, it was felt that he would not contribute 
to the battle to regain France for the French. In fact, it is 
not known whether General Giraud was released by the 
Germans in order that he should support Marshal Pétain’s 
tottering Government. It is of the first importance to Hitler 
to keep France in her present state and the Lavals, Darlans 
and Pétains are invaluable to Germany. Just now Laval is 
Hitler’s blue-eyed boy. But the Germans are well aware that 
he is not popular in his own country ; they may have thought 
that General Giraud would make an agreeable diversion and 
they may have organised his escape. It is a curious fact that 
they did not advertise a reward for his recapture until he was 
safely in Switzerland. In the meantime that very gallant 
French General, General de la Laurencie, has been arrested by 
Marshal Pétain for saying that the British would win the war, 
and that the hopes of France lay in this victory. We do not 
know whether anyone still has illusions about the men of 
Vichy, but this last incident, combined with Marshal Pétain’s 
fire-eating instructions to the Governor and garrison of 
Madagascar to resist the English, should open their eyes. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS went to India in March and returned 
in April having failed in six weeks to solve the age-old antagon- 

ism between Hindus and Moslems. Indian 
ae the political problems are ancient, they are 
ndians Say 

unchanged and unchangeable, and a corre- 
spondent asks us why we should speak of them as though they 
were solvable by discussion ? It is obvious that they are not 
so to be settled. He sends us the following remarks made 
after a lifetime of study of India, and he reminds us of what 
others have said about Indian problems in the past. ‘ In 
1884 this is what a Hindu, the Prime Minister of Baroda, Sir 
Madhara Rao, said to Lord Roberts : 


““ We have heard of the cry ‘ India for the Indians ’ which some 
of your philanthropists have raised in England, but you have only 


to go to the Zoological Gardens and open the doors of the cages } 


and you will very soon see what would be the result of putting that 
theory into practice. There would be a terrific fight amongst the 
animals, which would end in the tiger walking proudly over the 
dead bodies of the rest.” 


Lord Roberts asked him who, in the Indian menagerie, was 
the tiger? ‘‘ The Moslem from the North,” said Sir Madhara 
Rao, who, it should be said, was described by Lord Roberts 


‘ 


as “one of the most astute Hindu gentlemen in India.” 


+. 
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This is the commonplace of all talks in India when once the 
hotbed of such agitators as Gandhi and Nehru is left on one 
side. Sir John Strachey, writing in 1903, expressed this view 
again—‘‘ To suppose that Sikhs and Pathans would submit to 
be ruled by Bengalis is to suppose an absurdity.” Sir John 
Strachey came of a family which had served India in almost 
every important post, and he knew the country well. He 
quotes a Moslem, Sir Syad Ahmed Khan, speaking of him 
with the highest respect. This Moslem statesman said in a 
public address :— 


“T am delighted to see the Bengalis making progress, but what 
would be the result in the public administration? Do you think 
that the Rajput and the fiery Pathan would remain in peace under 
Bengalis ? . . . Suppose that all the English were to leave India, 
who would be the rulers of India? Is it possible that under such 
circumstances Mahommedans and Hindus could sit on the same 
throne and remain equal in power? Most certainly not. Suppose 
the Mahommedans were not able to maintain their own position— 
then your Mahommedan brothers, the Pathans, would come out as 
a swarm of locusts from their mountain valleys, and make rivers of 
blood to flow from their frontier on the North to the extreme end 
of Bengal.” 


There is no doubt where the fighting races are in India. 
They are in the North. Sir Michael O’Dwyer in his book, 
The India as I Knew It, 1885-1925, gives the figures of the 
men raised to fight during 1914-18 :— 


“The three great provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa and 
Central Provinces, furnished between them under twenty thousand 
men, less than many single districts of the Punjab did from a population 
of only half a million.” 


The Bengalis and Madrassis are, in fact, such poor warriors 
that their astute leader Gandhi has had to invent the policy 
of non-resistance because he knows his men will never fight. 
If the British leave India after beating off the Japanese, the 
Mahommedan races will come down from the north, and, 
after a blood-letting like Hyder Ali’s will re-establish the 
Moslem Empire over the non-military Southerners. 

We seem to have committed ourselves to giving India 
Dominion self-government. But, unless we police India in 
greater numbers than ever before, this merely means giving 
a licence for civil war. 


Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE recognised the danger in 1930, for in 
an article in the Daily Mail on January 13 he spoke of this. 
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** What does Dominion Status mean? As far as the 
territories included in the Dominions are concerned it 
implies as complete administrative and legislative inde- 
pendence as is enjoyed by Britain herself. . . . 

“‘ The Indian Government could have raised and maintained a 
powerful army. Could have independent representation with every 
foreign country; it might enter into separate commercial treaties 
with any other nation however hostile the arrangement might be 
to the rest of the Empire—Ambassadors speaking in the name of the 
King as King, could pursue a certain policy in foreign capitals ; 
others, speaking in his name as Emperor, might pursue a totally 
different policy. 

“If British opinion is prepared to accept that grotesque even- 
tuality, surely it is better to grant India full independence at once 
rather than submit the Crown to the possible humiliation of having 
to wage diplomatic war against itself in every chancellery in the 
world.” 


And Dominion 
Status 


Since Mr. Lloyd George’s article was written we have seen 
how the fatal Balfour Resolution and Statute of Westminster 
have driven fissures into Empire structure. Southern Ireland 
calls herself neutral, and secure behind the might of the British 
Navy, entertains a German Minister who runs the spy system 
of Germany in England. South Africa has three strong 
republican parties who agree in a programme of separation 
from the Empire. Had the British army not been in India the 
Gandhi’s and Nehru’s could not have defended their country 
from the Japanese and the southern half of that great sub- 
continent would have gone the way of Indo-China. 


A NEw Zealand newspaper, The Press, expressed in a thought- 
ful article, on February 23, a feeling of exasperation at the 

way in which their local censorship had pre- 
i vented New Zealanders from discussing the 
deficiencies of their country’s armaments. The 
result of the lack of truth-speaking at home, they say, has 
meant that “ grossly over-optimistic accounts of the state of 
New Zealand’s defences have been circulated over-seas.” 
And an article is quoted from the American paper the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of the most accurate papers in 
the U.S.A., which made recently the wildest mis-statements 
about the New Zealand forces and equipment already serving 
or available for service. ‘‘ These statements,” says our 
contemporary, “‘ are tragic nonsense,” and they add that since 
the censorship forbids discussion of the country’s defences the 
cables away from home appear to be misleading those countries 
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whose factories are looked to for arms and equipment for 
New Zealand. 


“The New Zealand Government, it would seem, is in some 
danger of repeating the disastrous mistake of the British authorities 
in Malaya, who used the censorship to ensure that newspaper reports 
of the defences of Malaya were uniformly encouraging. By doing so 
they did not deceive Japan ; they did deceive those who might have 
seen to it that Malaya was strengthened in time.” 


This error has been universal in our Empire since the outbreak 
of war. We have all been misinformed about each other and 
America has been both misinformed about us and misrepre- 
sented to us. Who is responsible for this general misleading 
it is difficult to say. We certainly do not deserve to have the 
truth concealed from us, for we are willing and able to hear 
bad news when it hastocome. Just now, in England, we are at 
last awakening to the true facts about the U.S.A. and to the 
realisation of the cordial dislike of most Americans for the 
British. The immense mis-statements which have been made 
to us about the readiness for war of the people of that country 
have done nothing but harm here and have exasperated the 
Americans. An old conspiracy, entirely British in its incep- 
tion, has hitherto falsified American aims and sentiments to 
us and we are rather bewildered at the difference between 
the dream and the reality. But relations between the British 
Empire and the U.S.A. will be all the better for the letting 
in of a little daylight and fresh air into the false atmosphere 
created by those who have for years misrepresented the 
U.S.A. tous. They have been equally at work, as The Press 
point out, misrepresenting New Zealand in the States. 


By-ELECTIONS during April went against the party Caucuses, 
and at Rugby, Mr. Brown, the successful Independent, gave 
the reason. ‘ The electors of Rugby,” he said, 
are “‘ fed up with the dominance of the party 
political machines.”” Mr. Brown’s victory was an eye-opener for 
the Conservative machine. Fighting without an organisation 
against an excellent candidate in a “ safe ’’ seat, he beat him 
by 679 votes, while Mr. Reakes, another Independent, romped 
in at Wallasey with a majority of over 6,000, thus giving a jolt 
to the Socialist wire-pullers. The significant thing about these 
April elections is that all three party organisations failed to get 
their supporters to the poll. The successful candidates in Rugby 
and Wallasey claimed that they supported Mr. Churchill, 
but both asked for a bolder war policy and better home 
administration. This shows that the only war-weariness felt 


By-Elections 
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in this country is against the mismanagement of military and 
home affairs, and that the Second Fronters are reinforced 
by tradesmen who are harried to death by inspectors and by 
buff forms. And that the farmers and poultry keepers join 
hands with the women called up from their busy homes to 
idle in factories or stand about in uniform. The electors wish 
to repel the representatives of the parties who have, for many 
years, mismanaged national affairs. The effect of Wallasey 
and Rugby was to make Mr. Churchill take the field at Putney 
with a personal attack on the Independent candidate there, 
Captain Bernard Acworth, and this time the three party 
organisations returned their man. But the lesson should be 
studied by our wire-pullers. It is a grave one, and the electors 
should learn to make the most of their opportunities. The 
only moment at which voters have any actual power in this 
country is on the day they use their votes. If enough of them 
want a matter attended to they can get it done on that day. 
But they must be vigilant or they will miss their opportunity. 
For years electors of all three parties have allowed “ safe party 
men ”’ to be put up for constituencies and have obediently 
returned them. These “‘ safe men” have proved to be the 
most dangerous representatives ever sent to a British Parlia- 
ment, for they have continually allowed themselves to be 
misled and over-awed by the pundits of their parties. They 
encouraged disarmament, they saw the Empire structure 
weakened, while babbling the nonsense supplied to their chiefs 
by wealthy “ Pacifist’ societies. We see the result, and we 
now, at long last, realise that vigilance is one of the first 
duties of citizenship. 


THE Economist, which is at once candid and well written, had 
an article on Party government in its issue of May g. In this 
The Corruption 1t asked that politicians should be aligned 
of Parliament according to their political principles. 


““ Whatever may be possible elsewhere, the party system in 
Britain can only function if each party has a coherent political 
philosophy, which expresses the views, articulate or instinctive, of 
a very considerable body in the country. It may be that the old 
two party system will be restored; if it is possible to do that, 
without dragooning or suppressing the extremist and the heretic, 
then the problem of honest Parliamentary government will have 
been greatly eased. But the imperative need is for the inspiration 
of party by principle.” 


This leaves out of account the large number of people who 
have no political principles at all—we can all think of these 
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individuals, they exist in all three of our present parties, and 
they are often amongst the ablest. The Economist, searching 
for the ideal, says :-— 


“* Somehow or other there must be in the parties something more 
worthy than fear and hatred of opponents, and the determination to 
cling to office ; and unless the politicians can so line themselves into 
parties as to express honestly the differing theories of government 
which are entitled to expression, then that more worthy something 
will be wanting, and the country may drift again, which God forbid, 
into a Baldwin-Chamberlain-Simon tragedy.” 


This tragedy had as its main architect, the late MacDonald, 
and his name should be added to that list. The writer we 
quote goes on to say that Ministers must abjure office when 
their genuine beliefs are not supported by the country. 


“Every Minister must be ready to take office when the people 
wants the policy in which he believes, and equally ready to resign 
office when the people changes its mind. This sounds almost too 
elementary to be put into print, but how often in recent history has 
it been forgotten? ‘I have always advocated Free Trade, but you 
prefer Protection ? Let me show you my line in tariffs. I believe 
the League of Nations to be crack brained, but you like it ? Let me 
display it as the corner stone of my foreign policy. You demand 
sanctions ? In sanctions lies our plain duty. Oh, I beg your pardon. 
You said you disliked them ? Then they are midsummer madness.’ ” 


This sketch of how politics are conducted is no exaggera- 
tion. It is true party-whip stuff. One cause of decay is not 
mentioned by the Economist. The condition of our affairs has 
been worse since Parliament was opened “ to all the talents ” 
by the payment of members. That step was corrupting first 
to the Socialist Party, and latterly to the other two. How do 
we pull round from such a situation ? Not by glib phrases ! 


Mr. CHURCHILL is an orator, and, as he said in the broadcast 

he delivered on May Io, his oratory in 1940 had a worthy 
opportunity and he rose to it worthily :— 

Mr. Churchill’s 


Broadcast “It fell to me to express the sentiments and 

resolves of the British nation in that supreme crisis 

of its life. That was for me an honour far beyond any dreams or 
ambitions I had ever nursed and one that cannot be taken away.” 


The renown earned by the Prime Minister in 1940 will always 
attach to him. What his fellow-countrymen ask of him now 
in 1942 is to enable them to continue the effort he so success- 
fully inaugurated two years ago. In this, his most recent 
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talk to the nation, Mr. Churchill spoke with his usual con- 
fidence of the ultimate outcome of the war. His optimism is 
shared by all Englishmen, but what they beg of the Prime 
Minister, who alone, as he has told us, directs war policy, is 
not to think that the terrific difficulties which lie ahead of 
us this year can be conquered by speech, or by luck or by 
anything but hard thinking, hard fighting and hard work. 
Brain work is needed as well as work in the mines and factories. 
The feeling in the country is stoutly bellicose, as Mr. Churchill 
recognised, and the reproach made to the Government is that 
they are not sufficiently prepared with their military machine. 
The people will willingly submit to all necessary sacrifices, but 
they do ask that these sacrifices shall be really necessary and 
not be imposed upon them by blundering and an absence of 
coherent policy. They think that there is still too much 
unrehearsed effect about the war and that our noble sailors, 
airmen and soldiers are being asked to do impossible things. 
A debate was held in the House of Commons on May 19 
which has focussed attention upon some of the points that are 
troubling thoughtful people. We hope that it will be taken 
seriously by those who have some influence with Mr. Churchill ; 
it was intended to help the war effort, not to hinder it, but 
the Members of Parliament who spoke critically are in deadly 
earnest and not to be put off by special pleading or accusations 
of personal disloyalty to Mr. Churchill. 


THE plan for reducing the use of domestic coal made by Sir 
William Beveridge and adopted by Mr. Dalton is in abeyance. 

There is no doubt that the Government meant 
sia to put it into force and that they were pre- 

vented from doing so by the revolt in the House 
of Commons, a revolt which expressed the feelings of the 
country at the prospect of having a further 15,000 officials 
appointed to harry and vex them. No one disputes the fact 
that, the Government having muffed the business of coal 
production, some domestic reduction is necessary, but the 
long-suffering public would greatly prefer to have the matter 
left in the hands of those who understand the question and 
not to be made—in this instance—the subject of Mr. Dalton’s 
and Sir William Beveridge’s political experiments. From the 
very beginning of the war the Government has muddled this 
question of coal. Miners were called up in far too great 
numbers, while no attempt was made to let the public know 
that an effort at economy was expected from them. Further, 
the black-out makes for the consumption of electricity and it 
is a question whether one of the best economies that could be 
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made would not be the modification of the present very strict 
rules. The military value of the black-out is very questionable, 
for towns can be located by geographical features as well as by 
lamps. It is hoped, by a public which has borne three 
blacked-out winters without grumbling, that they may be 
spared a fourth. But the prospect of a darkness which is to 
be unheated, as well as unlit, makes even a stout heart quail. 
The Government miscalculation in this matter of coal- 
rationing and how to do it was, as usual, a miscalculation as 
to what the ordinary person will stand. Our politicians are 
always wrong about him. They think that he likes being 
over-governed and over-taxed. They believe that he likes 
filling up forms which enable expensive officials—whom he 
pays—to correspond at great length with each other about his 
affairs. They are mistaken. He bears with much—he bears, 
for instance, with the present Government—but he must not, 
in the name of war-effort, be pressed too far in matters affecting 
his daily life, he does not believe in the necessity for the gross 
extravagance in officials that he sees all round him. He does 
not want their number to be increased. 


Our present-day Utopists advocate divers policies, but they 
have one thing in common which we should do well to note. 
They have always been mistaken in the past. 
rere tothe Thus they labelled the last war “a war to end 

war’ and advocated all the nostrums, which, 
being unfortunately tried by our politicoes, led us unarmed 
into the present conflict. The present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Temple, was one of the most ardent advocates of 
these mistaken theories. He founded a society in 1916 called 
“The Fight for the Right ’’—wittily miscalled by others 
“The Fight for the Mitre ’’—and he is still talking politics, 
this time in the economic sphere. It is a pity, for the Church 
needs the best he can give. His present stunt is directed 
against those who take more than a very moderate amount of 
interest from investment. But to the onlooker the fortunate 
investor—he is not common—does not seem any more wicked 
than the clergyman who is lucky enough to become an Arch- 
bishop and who draws a large salary, besides huge dividends 
in honour and respect. If levelling down is to be advocated 
by a prelate, should it not rather be in his own sphere ? 
There “‘ holy poverty’ has a very real meaning and many 
saints have advocated it. But the Archbishop is only one of 
our many would-be political misguiders. There is a whole 
college full of them at Oxford and they are so busy writing 
as to make a lot of show in the world of print. That these 
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men are the unemployables of our strenuous times is evident. 
They have no aptitude for the practical and they can think 
of nothing better to do in these harsh days but to write and 
talk of the cloud-cuckoo land which is their idea of “ con- 
structive statesmanship.”’ As there is a very real danger that 
they will once more falsify our policy at the end of the war, 
attention must be called to their efforts. 


THE chief danger which may come from false prophecy is that 
it should be believed. The advocates of fads—and fancies— 

have a way of gilding their wares with promises. 
a. Hell A new Heaven, or at least a new Earth, is 

promised to the British people. Where is this 
to-come from? The Atlantic Charter? Universal peace ? 
A reformed European system ? This is all wrapped in vague- 
ness of the old “open your mouth and shut your eyes” 
saying. Our Utopians want to communise our system on 
Marxian lines—“ from each what he can give to each what he 
needs,” etc. But let us look rather more closely at what this 
means. And let us be grateful to those who help us to under- 
stand what our powers and needs will be at the end of the war. 
For one thing we should need to eat. Shall we be able to do 
this ? A recent article by Sir Ernest Benn asks a few pertinent 
questions about this very point :— 


“On this island fortress of ours we are packed together 684 
souls to the square mile, and have maintained a standard of living, 
at one time the highest in the world and at all times much better 
than any other European country. This phenomenal situation has 
developed during the last two centuries during which the old order 
has been free to function; 684 persons cannot live, even on the 
lowest standards, in the limited space of one square mile. That 
amount of soil can, at best, maintain about a quarter of them ; the 
other three-quarters derive their sustenance from the abundance 
which Nature has thought fit to distribute over other parts of the 
globe. Our situation bears no comparison with that of Russia 
whose population is thinly spread, 23 to the square mile, or that of 
the United States who have no more than 43 to the same area. We 
are, from this point of view, twice as badly off as Germany which 
has a square mile for every 360 of her misguided people. Capitalism 
has enabled us to reach this unique position; as Capitalism has 
developed so has the population increased, the two things have gone 
together, and three out of every four of us would simply not exist 
to-day but for the working of the old order.” 


How do our theorists and plannefs propose to deal with this 
question of feeding the people of this island ? 
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‘ Hitherto we have largely lived on the proceeds of our invest- 
ments abroad and the remuneration received from the foreigner 
for financial, shipping and other business services. These are the 
two main sources of the abundance which has flowed upon us from 
every corner of the earth. It should be noted that foreign invest- 
ments and financial and business services are all individual matters, 
the world has turned to us because of the character, experience and 
reliability of our individual people. Nothing of a collective nature 
has entered into these past achievements ; they have all depended 
upon the word of an Englishman or the bond of a Scot.” 


WE can and should, of course, grow much more food than we 
have recently done. We can and should make more things 
for our own use and buy less from abroad. 
But, even so, we cannot maintain on the 
pre-war standard anything like the present 
population of this island. How do the Utopists propose to do 
so? When the world is federated, or “‘ Union now” or 
whatever it is, is accomplished there will no doubt be a world 
authority apportioning world wealth. This world authority 
will not be under the guidance of Professor this or that or of 
any other Englishman. Once a world authority is con- 
stituted—if that could ever be done—it would not allow the 
old standard of English living in one place only. 


Let us Face 
Reality 


“Other countries with far lower standards of living would 
naturally and rightly object to parting with their substance for the 
purpose of enabling us to carry on in what they must regard as an 
unnatural and unnecessary way. It is very fashionable to talk of 
world authorities who will put all these matters right, but I doubt 
whether those who talk so glibly in those general terms have thought 
out the probable workings of any scheme based upon international 
co-operation. They seem to me to forget that other nations will 
have just as much to say about the new plans, whatever they may 
be, as ourselves, and in this respect they overlook one big, natural, 
fundamental point. We almost alone among the nations have a 
record of unbroken success, and if there is one subject upon which 
the new world psychology is definite it is the iniquity of success. 
We fool ourselves if we imagine that an international distribution 
of world produce will give to us enough to enable us to remain in 
our favoured position as the first among the nations.” 


In the name of Communism Russia went through hell for 20 
years. She has not reached Utopia. Her lesson should be 
studied not from propaganda sheets but from facts. And if 
Russia, a country under one flag, cannot create Utopia, how 
about the chances of the world outside Russia ? 
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VoICcES are raised here and there against the deadly danger 
of the promises now made by the foolish to the thoughtless. 
One of these was printed in the Manchester 
Guardian on May 11. It was from the Rev. 
E. W. Burnell and it uttered a protest against folly and false 
hopes. 


Sound Sense 


‘““ What some people realise who are not afraid to be called 
reactionaries or any other term of abuse which may be applied to 
them is that so much of what is suggested by the reconstructionists 
will fail. We shall be a desperately poor nation after this war. Our 
resources are being devoured at an alarming rate. We shall have to 
live very austerely. I think that it is a shame to raise false hopes in 
people’s minds. We had enough of that after the last war, when we 
were told that we were going to have a land fit for heroes to live in. 

“Many of the people who are now so prominent in talking 
about reconstruction are precisely the people who are largely 
responsible for the fact that we were unprepared when this war 
was forced upon us. They were in favour of disarmament ; they 
did all in their power to prevent young men from enlisting. Even 
when we were on the brink of war they opposed conscription, 
Such people’s judgment is therefore to be distrusted. 

“* Though potentially we may be on the road to victory, actually 
the position of the Allies is very serious. Japan is knocking at the 
gates of India. The whole of Europe is living under the Nazi 
Terror, and as yet we have had no really good success. ‘ One thing 
at a time’ is not a bad motto, and our aim, certainly at the moment, 
should be to win the war. 

** Some of us suspect too much planning and too many blue- 
prints. After all, a nation is a living organism and not a dead 
machine. It grows ; it is not planned.” 


This letter shows sound sense, every word of it ! 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


Owing to paper restrictions it is found impossible 
to include the Title Page and Index for Vol. 118 
(January—June, 1942) in the June issue. Subscribers 
and Libraries requiring the Title-page and Index for 
binding purposes can obtain a copy, post free, from the 
office for 2d. 

Address: The Publisher, National Review, Rolls 
House, 2 Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


GREECE 


May 10, 1942 


WE fidgeted. The school-clock drawled its chimes. 
How small we were, and how the master prated! 
Outside the sun and sparrows filled the limes. 
No wonder that we thought you overrated, 
For that is what our cricket-captain said. 


How could we grasp the splendid and remote, 
Or love your verse when scholars made it prose 
To humbler souls who, getting it by rote, 
Looked up resentfully to classic pose 
And mocked the withered laurels on its head ? 


None taught us to imagine that beneath 
Such wealth of dust the ancient fire was burning, 
That living hands would twine a nobler wreath 
For Greeks who, strangers to the realm of learning, 
Had wrought a truer epic in its stead. 


The old barbarian night had blotted out 
The trailing glories of your afternoon. 
The world had other things to think about, 
And overlooked two thousand years too soon 
Part of itself, for which no heart had bled 


Perhaps gone dry through floods of homage paid 
—At youth’s expense—to shining, squabbling towns 
And Thought’s foundations, which they somehow laid. 
“The Balkan Question ’’ and the men in gowns 
Were unrelated ! If your tongue was dead 
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Perhaps our heart was. We, the inky boys, 
Knew that we knew you not. Then new barbarians 
Came with their Nordic Kultur and the joys 
Peculiar to the soul of utter Aryans, 
Bringing their Latin jackals to be fed 


On you. Whereat more than the past arose, 
A nation brave and one beyond all dreams, 
And so the more oppressed by jealous foes, 
Whose Reason needs must hate what it esteems, 
And long had loathed the ethics that you led. 


Starved, tortured, massacred, have courage yet, 
Until the day of vengeance and release. 
While men go upright boys will not forget 
Ever again the glory that 7s Greece, 
Ever while human blood is warm and red. 


VANSITTART. 
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THE EMPIRE’S WAR 


“We ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to 
which the order of Providence has called us. By adverting to the dignity 
of that high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage wilderness into a 
glorious empire ; and have made the most extensive, and the only 
honourable conquests, not by destroying but by promoting the wealth, 
number and happiness of the human race.” —Edmund Burke : 1730-1797. 


UNLESS we revive the faith which inspired Burke, the faith 
in ourselves as a nation and in the mission which is ours to 
serve in the world, we shall have fought this war in vain. 
Barring tomfoolery, victory is ours. Even in the darkest 
days there was none among us—except for a few unmanly 
intellectuals—who lacked confidence that we should win 
through at the end. That was when we were thrown back 
and had lost even the few arms which we had given our 
soldiers to fight with in France. It was when the whole world 
thought that the British Empire was broken and gone. Only 
we, the British of these islands and of the larger Britains 
across the seas, only we it was who had faith. What we then 
believed in the face of facts we now know in the clear light of 
facts: We can win. 

The brutish, calculating German has strained himself 
badly. During the year that is gone he made two mortal 
blunders. First, Russia—his under-estimate of Russian 
strength needs no under-scoring ; it is writ large for the whole 
world, free and enslaved, to see. Secondly, British and 
American production—again the fatal under-estimation. An 
Ambassador of my acquaintance was having tea at Berchtes- 
gaden three years ago. Hitler was asking him whether he 
thought that America would help Britain if Britain dared to 
go to war. Ribbentrop cut in—‘‘ Mein Fuhrer,” he said, 
“You can take my word for it. Wholly and absolutely, 
America is isolationist. She will send not a ship nor a gun. 
And besides we have our own ways, inside America, of 
ensuring that she will not be able to meddle even if a few fools 
there want her to.’”’ American supplies and American men 
have not moved to the theatres of war as quickly as many 
people here believed ; we should be foolish if we relied too 
much on America even now ; but that should not blind us to 
a glimpse of Hitler’s far greater miscalculation on the other 
side. The Germans thought to smash Russia before Britain 
could strike back even in the air. After making a supreme 
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effort they were worse off than they were a year ago. A 
million of their best men are rotting under the ground. Their 
arms production which was colossal has begun to fall because 
so many thousands of skilled men have had to be taken from 
the lathes to fill the ranks and take the places of those that 
are dead. Lack of food is beginning to be felt ; unexpectedly, 
but for a very simple reason. In this war, as in the last, 
Germany took a dangerously large number of men from 
agriculture in order to swell her army and she calculated 
on getting food from the countries she looted. From I9g14 
to 1916, from 1939 to 1941, everything went according to 
plan, But, this time, the setback in Russia put an end to 
this process of expanding pillage ; and Germany cannot even 
draw fully upon the food resources of enslaved Europe. 
Hundreds of thousands of Hungarian and Rumanian agri- 
cultural labourers are mobilised in Germany’s armies— 
eating more than ever, and producing nothing. A still larger 
army of agricultural workers from France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Norway are inside Germany to do unskilled 
work in factories or on the roads or railways. The work they 
did at home is left undone. Europe, which could never feed 
itself fully, is now producing less than ever. 

These are some of the reasons why Germany is staking 
everything upon a smashing blow against the Red Armies 
in an attempt to give herself a respite in which to develop the 
riches of western Russia. But she will not get that respite. 
Even if the Red Armies are thrown back they will remain a 
fighting force and will have their armaments factories still 
behind them ; and in the occupied areas of Russia the great 
dogged, enduring anger of the Russian people has turned 
against the invaders, rejecting all possibility of the co-opera- 
tion which Germany seeks and needs. The Germans are 
bogged in Russia, and each month that passes sees our 
strength greater and our determination fiercer. Germany is 
our first and greatest enemy, the force that must be smashed 
before our strength can be turned against Japan. Victory 
over Germany is ours—barring tomfoolery. 

Unless we play the fool. It is a big proviso. Even since 
the war began we have played the fool badly. It made our 
leaders believe that the German people would overthrow 
Hitler at the bidding of our leaflets. It made the same 
leaders believe that Hitler would never attack in the West 
and that the war would peter out without a shot being fired. 
In the East it lost Singapore for us and threw away the 
Prince of Wales and Repulse. Those are a few of the 
calamities it has brought upon us since 1939, calamities of our 
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own contriving ; and, as we look back, we should not forget 
that it was through playing the fool—some call it culpable 
negligence, others a too great desire of peace, others bad 
leadership—that we let the war come upon us in the first 
lace. 

: Because we are still a great nation, a people of high 
courage, holding together and capable of self-leadership in 
times of crisis such as came upon us in the Battle of Britain, 
we have largely redeemed the tragic mistakes and _ short- 
comings of the previous ten years; and we do not wish to 
look back at ourselves as we were—complacent when our old 
enemy opened his campaign by going into the Rhineland, 
still unarmed when he went into Austria, jubilant (many of us) 
when we threw away the greatest arsenal of Central Europe 
at Munich. We look back into the shadows and the shame 
only for a moment to draw the lessons. We see a people 
growing slack in body and small and parochialin mind. We 
hear echoes of voices, like bad gramophone records, declaring 
that the Empire was no use to us and that it was presumptuous 
of us ever to have taken it. The voices go on—was it only 
yesterday, and was it ourselves ?—declaring that if only we 
completely disarmed and opened the Empire to all comers, 
then at last the world could have peace. We see a series of 
Governments that did not govern, that had no policy and were 
guided only by tactical manoeuvres of home politics. And 
we draw back affrighted, convinced of a melancholy truth— 
that the war with all its horrors was necessary to save us 
from degradation and decadence. Some words by F. S. 
Oliver come to mind ; they were written in I9I5: 


‘* Considering how little, before the war began, our people had 
been taken into the confidence of successive governments as to the 
relations of the British Empire with the outside world ; how little 
education of opinion there had been as to risks and dangers and 
means of defence ; how little leading and clear guidance, both before 
and since, as to duties—considering all these omissions one can only 
marvel that the popular response has been what it is, and that the 
confusion was not many times worse. 


Many people forget that great empires do not usually fall 
in a rousing stand-up fight. In the past they have fallen 
because they have decayed from within and because the final 
blow from outside strikes only at crumbling wood. Our 
fathers never forgot that; their reading of the Bible and of 
the classics kept a dozen examples of such decay constantly 
before their minds. Above all they knew the truth of the fall 
of Rome, the empire which in many ways ours most resembles. 
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“That great structure,’ writes H. A. L. Fisher, “ was not 
brought down to the ground by a frontal attack, but by a 
process of infiltration extending over a hundred years ’’— 
infiltration of men and of loose thinking at a time when the 
Romans themselves had given up the will to power. Bryce, 
in his great work, The Holy Roman Empire, had described 
the same decay : “‘ And thus when the final movement came, 
and the German tribes slowly established themselves through 
the provinces, they entered not as savage strangers, but as 
settlers knowing something of the system into which they 
came .. . despising the degenerate provincials who struck 
no blow in their own defence.’ Bryce also described for us 
how the latter-day Romans paid lip-service to the con- 
ception of empire, even when power had dissolved ; how the 
great dominions acknowledged the name of Rome even 
though Rome had neglected them and even though they had 
become independent or under the influence of other great 
powers. In the vears before the war only those of the stoutest 
minds could read Gibbon. The chronicle of Rome’s ills 
brought about by disarmament, reliance on the good will of 
others, weakening of purpose at home and by the demoralisa- 
tion of the people by the dole of bread and circuses—that 
chronicle made sombre reading at a time when we, the greatest 
sea-faring nation of the world, were closing our shipyards 
in the name of rationalisation, when we were giving doles 
instead of work, and when we seemed in every way to be 
frittering away our heritage. 

The war came before the illness had become mortal. That 
does not excuse our slackness; the cure at one time 
threatened to be worse than the disease. It looked as though 
we had played the fool once too often. We have now a fresh 
chance—and in a harder world, beset with far greater diffi- 
culties, we have to play the man if we are to survive after 
victory. 

Once again the British people have proved themselves more 
worthy than their leaders ; and there, before all else as we 


face the future, we see the reason why the British more than | 


any other people must remain democratic in the truest sense. 
It was owing to our free institutions of Parliament and Press 
that our Government was stirred belatedly to take action. 
Had there been no pressure from below, from the heart of the 
British people, the part which was called our head would 
have lost us the whole body. That power of the people must 
never be imperilled or weakened ; it must never be confined ; 
otherwise Britain will lose its driving force. The rust will 
settle for good. 
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How, then, must a free Britain face the world ? The first 
lesson which the tragic years have taught us is that policy and 
power, right and might, must go together. We must remain 
strongly armed, prepared to maintain garrisons in Europe, 
ready to keep up an air force that can dominate western and 
central Europe, and resolute in maintaining our strength at 
sea. The tragic years have taught us that right alone is 
wrong. Right plus might is right. Otherwise we imperil 
ourselves and deceive our friends. 

The tragic years have also taught us that we cannot afford 
to allow any one nation to dominate the Continent. So far 
as we can look ahead that means that we cannot allow the 
Germans to build up their strength for the sixth war of 
German aggression. When we stood by and watched, even 
helped, Germany to prepare for war during the years 1933-39 
we flouted all the traditions of the centuries. In the sixteenth 
century, when Elizabeth was our Queen, we fought Spain to 
prevent her power from growing across Europe. In the next 
centuries we fought Louis XIV, Louis XV and Napoleon for 
the self-same reason. In 1914 we fought Germany. After 
this war we must have a close military. agreement with 
Russia and must revive our alliances with France, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and probably with Italy. We must develop 
trade with those countries, help them to put their ruined 
homes and factories in order, supply them with armaments. 

If you wish to gain shrill applause in Bloomsbury you have 
only to repeat the present fashionable catchword—that after 
this war frontiers will not matter and that the people must 
learn to give up thinking as nations. That is the present 
catchword, the present lie; and the danger of it is to be 
found in the fact that so many of our “ post-war planners ” 
in influential places are producing plans for Europe on a 
strictly economic basis, on the assumption that the people 
who have fought and died and been tortured for their countries’ 
sake will immediately agree that they were suffering from 
illusions. The truth is that love of country will be stronger 
than ever after the war. Patriotism is the cement that 
holds peoples together. Love of country is one of the highest 
virtues that have come to us from ancient days; and no 
people has ever given up patriotism without losing all. Only 
the other day I asked an allied Foreign Minister if he could 
state his war aims. His reply was simple, ‘I want to go 
home, I want to live among my own people.” That is the 
reply which would be given by millions if they could speak. 
Over a hundred thousand Poles have been shot by the Germans 
simply because they were proud to be Poles and were proud 
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to serve Poland. Will the Poles agree to become citizens of 
the world and forget to be heroes? No—after the war we 
shall have to deal with a Europe of proud patriots ; and we 
should help those who have been our allies to re-build their 
nations strongly. 

But there are other problems which stretch more widely 
across the world and which must be faced now. They fall 
into two categories: imperial and foreign. Imperial, first. 
Imperial questions should always be first in our minds. Many 
dishonourable men take it for granted that the ties between 
Britain and the Dominions will weaken, that Australia and 
New Zealand will, indeed should, come under American 
influence, and that the colonies should be given freedom or 
thrown open to other nations. Have such people considered 


that Britain without the empire, or with only the nominal | 


ties of empire, would become a kind of slightly greater 
Denmark? Before we give up our will to power, let us 
consider a few hard facts. The principal raw materials of 
the world are 27 in number. Britain herself, as an island, is 


wholly or almost wholly dependent on outside sources for 25 of | 
these 27 materials. We have enough supplies only of coal, | 


) 


and we manage fairly well for iron; the rest of our vital | 


supplies we have to import. How different is the picture 
when we consider the empire as a whole. The empire is self- 
sufficient or more than self-sufficient in iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, aluminium, magnanese, nickel, tungsten, chromium, 
platinum, coal, asbestos, phosphates, rubber, wool, jute, 
vegetable oils and timber—that is, in 19 out of the 27 vital 
materials. Apart from these the empire has to import 
comparatively small quantities of petroleum, sulphur, cotton ; 
and is seriously deficient only in mercury, potash, silk, flax 
and hemp—all of which are being developed. Thus we see 
the two pictures. One the one side is Britain, helpless without 
the empire. On the other side are Britain and the Empire 
together, equipped to face the world. 

If we are to preserve that heritage we must be strong in 
armed power. Did those who were cutting down our Navy 
and the merchant service remember that the empire is bound 
together by 80,000 miles of sea routes that have to be policed 
—or at any rate safeguarded by the presence of a formidable 
Navy in the background? Unless we ensure the safety of 
these routes, with bases at Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, the Persian 
Gulf, Ceylon, Malaya, the Cape, apart from the bases in the 
Dominions, the empire becomes divided—no longer a Common- 
wealth but a Nomenclature. 

Now is the time, when we have passed through months 
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when only Britain and the Dominions and Colonies dared 
stand up to tyranny, now is the time to re-capture the spirit 
of empire ; now is the time to proclaim our pride in bearing 
the name of Briton. If we do not proclaim it when dangers 
oppress us, how shall we remember it when peace comes ? In 
all the Dominions, and in the Colonies also, is a great fund of 
loyalty and pride. The heart of the people retains a sense of 
empire. Are our leaders and the politicians across the sea 
to let the empire go by default ? . Everywhere across the 
world the name of Britain stands for fair-dealing, enterprise 
and courage. It is our common heritage and can be main- 
tained and developed if we maintain faith in ourselves. We 
shall lose faith only if we pretend that race and tradition and 
courage no longer matter. For all that we have and are, let 
us stop a moment and consider. 

Let us break free from the fashionable mood of intellectual 
dissipation, and remember that we British are men of hearts 
and souls, with eyes to look danger in the face, and with hands 
to work. Our fathers gave us a great empire—not only the 
richest but the best that the world has ever known, the fairest 
in dealing, the most merciful. Are we to pretend it is of no 
account ? Let us remember the lesson of history as pointed 
out to us by Professor Macneile Dixon : 


** Civilisations arise, and continue to exist—and all history is 
witness to the truth—when conditions are hard, only when they 
are continually threatened, only when they are determined to main- 
tain and defend their rule. They decline and fall when the external 
pressure is removed, or the inner spirit decays . . . If an individual or 
a people ceases to believe in itself, its aims and ideals, others with 
firmer aims and beliefs will climb into the saddle. The decline and 
fall of England, which will rejoice our enemies, will not be England’s 
decline and fall only, but of all for which she stood, and not till then 
shall we know the extent of our miseries. I, at least, am not of the 
opinion that humanity, justice, freedom, no, nor Christianity, will 
be the gainers in that fall.” . 


Our politicians all declare with one voice that the. new 
social comradeship of the war must prevail in peace. But they 
must say with an equal voice, we all must say it, that the 
awakened comradeship of the empire must prevail in the 
peace to come ; otherwise that peace will have been achieved 
in vain. Unless Britain remains the fountainhead of a great 
empire her voice and her efforts at power in Europe will be 
mocked at; and we know full well that unless we have jan 
adequate voice and a substantial power in Europe we shall 
sooner or later be over-run. Nor need we look only at Europe 
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to see the necessity for the empire. In this war Britain is 
allied to two strongly imperialist powers—America and 
Russia. They may not be imperialist in the old sense of 
wanting possessions ; that remains to be seen ; but they are 
both certainly imperialist in the sense of wanting a greater 
influence in world affairs, a greater power (based on huge 
industrial strength) to say what shall or what shall not be done. 
We may be thankful that they are on our side in overthrowing 
the greatest menace to world civilisation. We look forward 
to co-operation with them after the war, but that co-operation 
will only be honourable if we speak as an Empire. If we can 
no longer speak as a world empire, we shall not be able to 
work with them on equal terms. Hitler rallied the Germans 
by the cry that Germany must be either a world power or 
nothing at all. How much truer are those words of Britain ! 

The Empire cannot rely upon natural geographic strength 
to maintain it, as Russia can to a large extent or as America 
can. The Empire is far-flung and vulnerable; it must 
depend on sea-power, on air-power, which means ultimately 
on will power. From this it follows that the basis of our 
foreign policy must be a strong imperial policy. With the 
unity of the Empire about us, we can speak to the world; 
and we can apply to Europe the principles of helping the 
weak against the strong, and of fair dealing and of courage, 
which are the principles on which the Empire has so far been 
preserved. We do not ask the Dominions to bear primary 
risks in Europe ; such risks are our responsibility. But we 
invite them to remember, as we remind ourselves, of our 
common heritage and our common strength. 

A. B. C., Bee. 


FIRST BLOWS 


MaJOR operations began again in Russia during the first 
fortnight of May. The German blow fell in the Kerch 
peninsula in the Crimea. According to the German High 
Command communiqué of May 12, the attack started on 
May 8. The Russian High Command first reported large- 
scale action in its midnight communiqué of May 11-12, accord- 
ing to which Russian troops in the peninsula ‘‘ during May 11 
.. . fought stubborn engagements with German Fascist 
troops who opened an offensive.” A Russian attack was 
reported two days later in the Russian midnight communiqué 
of May 13-14, which stated that “in the Kharkov sector 
our troops have passed to the offensive and are advancing 
successfully.” 

The German attack represents a preparatory operation 
rather than the opening of a major movement. A German 
military spokesman emphasised this point on May 12. The 
attack, he said, ‘‘is by no means the beginning of the great 
German offensive. It is merely a limited operation which 
has the aim of preparing for the great event that is still to 
come.” There are good reasons for holding that a German 
propagandist has for once spoken the truth. The Kerch 
peninsula is a long tongue of land which stretches eastwards 
from the central mass of the Crimea. The length of the 
contested area from west to east is some sixty miles, or, 
roughly, as far as from Portsmouth to Brighton. Though a 
wasp-waist at the western end measures only some ten miles 
across north and south, most of the peninsula is about twenty- 
five miles wide, or a little less than the distance from Brighton 
to Reigate. To the north and north-east lie the Sea of Azov 
and Rostov-on-the-Don, the key to the Caucasus. To the 
east is the complex formation of the Caucasian shore with the 
Tamanskaya peninsula as the nearest landing point for a 
would-be invader from Kerch. The Germans captured Kerch 
last autumn as part of their preparations for an assault on 
the Caucasus. During December the Russians caught the 
Germans napping and re-took the peninsula. The Germans 
must obviously clear it again in order to free their hands for 
the future. 

Kharkov is about 325 miles north of Kerch as the crow 
flies, or a little less than the direct distance from Edinburgh 
to London. By the only available road and rail routes the 
distance is considerably greater. The Russian offensive at 
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Kharkov can thus bring no direct relief to Kerch, nor can it 
have been intended to do so. But Kharkov is of major 
importance in its own right. As the main German forward 
base in the Ukraine, it must play an important part in any 
further German attempts to drive eastward; From the 
standpoint of a Russian counter-offensive, Kharkov is a 
communications centre of outstanding significance. Its 
possession would threaten the German positions to the south- 
east as far as Taganrog on the Sea of Azov coast, to the south 
in the Crimea, to the south-west in the valley of the middle 
and lower Dnieper and along the Black Sea coast, and to the 
west as far as Kiev. Even the swiftest capture of Kharkov 
would of course not drive all these threats home at once; 
but. it would give the Russians superb openings and would 
certainly throw the German plans into far-reaching disarray. 

‘What matters for the moment, however, is not strategy 
but tactics. The strategic possibilities will unfold themselves 
swiftly enough once it is clear what Germans and Russians 
respectively can do. On this vital and anxious point the 
first week’s fighting has brought no conclusive evidence. In 
the Kerch peninsula the Germans apparently have numerical 
superiority in men and definitely have it in planes. The 
Russians would, of course, have been foolish to tie up too 
many troops there in a position from which retreat, though 
possible—and effected once before during last autumn’s 
fighting—is difficult. For the same reason it must be pre- 
sumed that the Russians have not too much matériel in the 
peninsula. As regards planes, though the Russians are not 
without air defences, the configuration of the ground on the 
Crimean side as on the Caucasian shore gives the Germans a 
momentary advantage. The Germans, moreover, have 
undoubtedly concentrated very large quantities of aircraft 
for their attack. Russian sources admit that 500 dive- 
bombers are in use—only a quarter of what the Germans 
claim to have thrown in, but nevertheless a formidable total 
on a front which is narrow and not very deep. In the Kharkov 
area, on the other hand, these factors are apparently reversed. 
There the Russians seem definitely to have greater strength in 
tanks, guns and planes, and perhaps in number of troops also. 
The quality of men and weapons is high. Even in the first 
few days’ fighting the Germans have lost many _ tanks. 
Artillery, tanks and Stormovik dive-bombers have contributed 
to their destruction. Russian guns and tanks have also 
helped to create the conditions of advance, and Russian 
troops have pressed forward with the confident vigour of 
men who are well led and know it. It is still too early to 
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feel confident as to what Marshal Timoshenko plans or how 
much he will be able to accomplish at Kharkov ; but his first 
results, however cautiously viewed, are certainly not 
discouraging. 

In the Crimea the ground is sun-baked and hard. It 
must be nearly as hard in the Kharkov sector also. Farther 
north, in central Russia, on the Leningrad front, between 
Lakes Ladoga and Onega, and along the lengthy Finnish 
frontier to the Murmansk area and the White Sea, the ground 
is reported still to be too soft from the thaw for operations 
as yet to be possible on a large scale. This situation is, of 
course, rapidly changing. Nevertheless, mid-June may well 
be reached before the whole vast Russian front is again in 
full flame. 

Except in Burma, the events of the past month over the 
war as a whole have not been unfavourable to the Allies. 
Burma, by contrast, represents a major defeat. The main 
dangers were already visible a month ago. They lay in 
geography, in Burmese treachery, in Allied weakness in 
numbers and material, and in overwhelming Japanese 
superiority in the air. For a month these factors have been 
working themselves out to conclusions that were almost 
foregone. Territorially, the Japanese are now masters of all 
Burma except a small sector in the centre of the country 
where an exiguous Chinese force is still trying to extricate 
itself. In resources this conquest has brought Japan little 
gain. The oil fields at Yenangyaung and elsewhere in Central 
Burma, the ruby mines farther north, the railway bridge at 
Sagaing south of Mandalay—all these installations and many 
others have been ruthlessly and effectively destroyed. The 
Japanese themselves have laid waste many Burmese towns. 
But the strategic advantage won is enormous. It is not likely 
that the Japanese forces advancing along the Burma Road 
towards Yunnan and Chungking will make very much progress. 
Stronger Japanese forces have already attempted to move on 
Chungking from more favourable ground in eastern China. 
Certainly the Japanese could not well choose worse terrain 
for offensive operations than the tremendous country through 
which run the gorges of the Salween and the Mekong—two of 
the greatest rivers of all Asia. But though the immediate 
threat to Chungking may be small, the strategic loss to the 
Allies is great. With the fall of Burma, China is cut off 
physically from Britain and the United States for the first 
time. Moreover, Japan has won a position along the frontier 
between Burma and Assam which will enable her to contain 
Allied troops which could well be used elsewhere. It is useless 
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to say that this frontier is impassable. It has already been 
traversed by General Alexander’s forces, whose fighting 
retreat for five months across all Burma in face of impossible 
conditions and constant attack is an outstanding achievement 
of tenacity, discipline and courage. And where General 
Alexander’s troops have gone, the Japanese can follow—or 
can threaten to follow. Moreover, on a long view the fall of 
Burma removes for many months to come any possibility of 
Allied pressure against Japan from the mainland of south-east 
Asia. 

Three thousand miles east of Burma, the Japanese early 
in May suffered an important check in the Coral Sea on the 
northern approaches to Australia. Details have been with- 
held by both sides. The meagre accounts thus far published, 
however, suggest that Japanese shipping sailing east towards 
the New Hebrides or other islands flanking the American 
supply routes to Australia were attacked both by Allied land- 
based and by Allied carrier-based aircraft. Japanese losses 
were high. They totalled at least ten ships sunk and seven 
more damaged. The ships sunk included an aircraft carrier 
and a heavy cruiser. A second aircraft carrier was badly 
damaged and probably sank ; while the other ships damaged 
included two seaplane tenders. Two features of this action 
are especially noteworthy—the outstanding part played by 
dive-bombers, and the fact that no direct ship-to-ship fighting 
seems to have taken place. The Coral Sea engagement has 


undoubtedly delayed the Japanese. But it has not destroyed | 


their threat to the Anzac area. What matters now is that the 


time gained shall be wisely used. A notable article by Sir | 


Keith Murdoch in the Datly Mail of May 15 bluntly states 


that Australia still has not the reinforcements she needs to } 


repel the Japanese. “‘ In circles removed by distance from 
the Pacific war ” (writes Sir Keith Murdoch) “ there is still too 
much wishful thinking going on, especially in Washington, and 
the facts put bluntly by General MacArthur are not allowed to 
carry full weight.’”” Australia, he adds, needs only a fraction 
of the British and American output, but she needs it now. 
While operations against the Japanese were proceeding in 
the Coral Sea, a British combined force was landing on 
Madagascar and forestalling the emergence of a major threat 
to the whole Allied position in the Indian Ocean, the Middle 
East and the Australian area. Madagascar occupies one of 


the most critical strategic positions in the world. It lies F 
athwart the supply route from England and the United States | 


via the Cape to Egypt and Libya, to Persia and Russia, to 
India and Ceylon, and to Western Australia. Until the 
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Mediterranean has been cleared, this route is vital. Mada- 
gascar also dominates the whole east coast of Africa. From 
it as a base a Japanese fleet could not only operate in the 
western Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea, but could also 
come around the Cape of Good Hope into the South Atlantic. 
Thus the Union of South Africa is at least as much concerned 
as other Allied Powers in the fate of the island. In Vichy 
hands, however, Madagascar was a menace; for although 
Vichy was quite prepared to turn Indo-China over to Japan in 
1940 without admitting thereby any derogation from French 
sovereignty or French rights, the men of Vichy—even before 
the return of Laval to power—were unwilling even to contem- 
plate any genuine co-operation with the former Allies upon 
whose victory depended entirely the independence and future 
of France. Once Laval was back in office, a situation which 
had been contingently dangerous became perilous in the 
extreme. There was every likelihood that Vichy France 
might at any moment agree on arrangements which would 
place Madagascar at the disposal of Japan—with all the 
immense consequences that would follow from this 
development. 

When the decision to act was finally taken in London is 
not yet known. On May 5, however, a strong British force 
appeared off Courrier Bay in northern Madagascar, troops 
were landed beneath air cover, and after some sharp fighting 
on May 5 and May 6 the defences of the magnificent harbour 
of Diego Suarez were overcome and the port and adjacent 
areas occupied. Despite a stout-hearted French defence 
worthy of a better cause, casualties were fortunately not heavy 
on either side. In itself, the occupation of Diego Suarez is 
satisfactory to the extent that it safeguards a great naval 
harbour from Japanese use. But Diego Suarez is now also 
another commitment, and its defence is bound up with the 
defence of the rest of Madagascar and with the control of the 
island by a régime owing obedience to Vichy. Clearly, there- 
fore, the position cannot stop where it is. We shall have to 
go farther if we are not to fare worse. Meanwhile, on the 
other side of the world the Government of the United States, 
which supported wholeheartedly our action in Madagascar, 
is itself now taking no less welcome steps to draw the teeth 
of the French naval forces and Administration at Martinique 
and other French possessions in the West Indies. 


JULES MENKEN. 


THE WAR AT SEA 


AT the time of writing, the news has just come in that the 
German 10,000-ton cruiser Prinz Eugen, making her fourth 
cruise of the year that she has been in full seagoing service 
in the German Fleet, has once again been the target of British 
attack. She has had a curious career, and her people may 
well have gained some measure of confidence from the immu- 
nity from damage that she enjoyed, although in contact with 
British forces, on her first two trips. But that immunity was 
actually due to the fact that the latter were on each occasion 
preoccupied with her more important consorts; it was 
doubtless rudely dispelled on her third trip, and if she has 
survived the latest attack—as to which information is lacking 
up to the time of writing—there is probably little enough of it 
left now. 

Her first cruise—as far as is publicly known, for there was 
no intimation that she had been observed at sea outside the } 
Baltic earlier—was in company with the Bismarck a year ago. 
The ships left Bergen together, and were together throughout 
May 23 and 24 while British forces were in contact with them 
in, and south-west of, the Denmark Strait ; but as the story 
of that episode has never been released in detail in this country, 
the part she took in the fighting is not known. Contact with 
her was lost in the small hours of May 25 at the same time as 
with the Bismarck, and when the battleship was located } 
30 hours later, all British attention and available forces were 
concentrated on making sure of her destruction, to the exclu- 
sion of search for her less important consort. It seems to 
have been quite uncertain for a time what had become of the 
Prinz Eugen, and it was only some time later that it was 
established by air reconaissance that she had joined the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in the shelter of Brest and its 
remarkably complete and efficient A.A. defences. While 
there she, too, must have been damaged by the British air 
attacks made on the dockyard where she and the battleships 
were lying, for if she had been capable of putting to sea it is 
hardly conceivable that she would not have accompanied the 
Scharnhorst on her excursion to La Pallice in July. But the 
damage was evidently not beyond the capacity of Brest 
dockyard to repair, for when she did leave Brest again, in | 
company with the Scharnhorst and Gnetsenau in February, it : 
was not necessary for her, as for them, to return to a German 
dockyard for further refit. 
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On that occasion, too, she was overshadowed in importance 
by her consorts, on whom all the attacks must have been 
concentrated. Whatever the damage to them—and it would 
seem to have been enough to keep them in dockyard hands 
ever since, for there has been no hint of their appearance in 
the North Sea or Norwegian harbours since—there can have 
been none to her; for less than a fortnight afterwards she 
was on her third cruise, to join the Tirpitz and the other intact 
ships of the German Navy in their Norwegian advanced base 
near Trondheim. Then it was that her immunity ended, for 
she encountered H.M.S. Trident, submarine, commanded by 
Commander Sladen, and was promptly torpedoed. The 
torpedo hit her aft and disabled her so that she had to be towed 
into harbour by tugs, and she had not moved since until 
May 17, three months later, when she put to sea with a strong 
escort of shore-based fighters as well as four destroyers. 

Again she was attacked, this time by bombers and torpedo 
bombers of the Coastal Command, escorted and protected by 
long-range Beaufighters, when she arrived off the southern 
tip of Norway—.e., the nearest point to British air bases. 
There was an air battle on a large scale, in which nine British 
aircraft were lost while five German short-range fighters were 
destroyed and a number of others damaged ; but the Beaufort 
torpedo aircraft reported two definite hits on the cruiser with 
their torpedoes, and another probable. Dusk was drawing in, 
however, and it could not be definitely stated what the damage 
had been. A fairly good indication was, however, given by 
the German version of the attack, in which it was claimed that 
no less than 47 British aircraft had been destroyed. Such 
blatant exaggeration—the real British loss being nine—recalls 
those of the Battle of Britain in 1940, when it was the German 
practice, whenever they had incurred heavy losses, to reverse 
the figures for home and world consumption, and claim to 
have destroyed the large number of British aircraft that they 
had themselves lost. The German claim in this case gives 
very good ground for hope that the Prinz Eugen actually sank 
as the result of the torpedo hits made by the Coastal Command. 

There will be much satisfaction in the Coastal Command 
if this surmise proves to be well founded. Although Mr. Attlee 
exonerated the Services from any charge of shortcomings in 
co-operation or organisation founded on the result of the 
German escape from Brest and dash up Channel, that incident 
did give rise to much criticism in this country. The three 
ships got through on February 12, damaged perhaps, but they 
reached their own ports, and to that extent the episode was a 
British failure which was deeply felt throughout the country. 

2* 
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That failure might well be felt to have been retrieved by 
success in destroying the ship in far more difficult conditions 
for the attack, in enemy waters 300 miles from British 
bases. 

Incidentally, the episode illustrates how misleading is the 
title of the Coastal Command. It is not a “ coastal ’’ Com- 
mand at all ; it is a force for operation at sea, a part, and an 
essential part, of our sea forces. Its operations are naval, and 
since it would, of course, be fantastic to have two separate 
authorities conducting naval operations, they are under the 
control of the Admiralty. It would be more truly descriptive 
to call it the “‘ Sea Command ”’ ; but that change, presumably 
would suggest the question of why it should be a part of the 
Air Force rather than, as the Fleet Air Arm is, a part of the 
Navy. It would raise the question of why the Admiralty, 
which must, for the proper prosecution of the war at sea, have 
the operational control of it, should have no control of its 
composition, its equipment, its training or its tactics. The 
sea affair for the British Empire is vital. However many 
battles we win in or over the continents of the world, we shall 
lose the war if we lose control at sea. Full efficiency at sea 
is the first requisite for victory, and we cannot afford any 
lower standard. These questions that I have outlined above 
must be faced sooner or later, and we cannot defer them 
indefinitely by sticking to nomenclature which is a survival 
from conditions that have passed away—even if, which many 
dispute, it was justified by them at the time. 

They are raised, in a slightly different form perhaps, by 
the recent loss of three destroyers in the Mediterranean. 
There is no Coastal Command in the Mediterranean, over 
which the Commander-in-Chief has even operational control. 
Yet ships operating in that sea need air co-operation which in 
certain circumstances must be given by shore-based rather 
than ship-borne aircraft. But the Admiralty cannot provide 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief with the former. The four [ 
destroyers which were operating between Crete and Cyrenaica 
on May 10 had the valuable co-operation of Beaufighters | 
which shot down a number of their assailants; but they 
only had those that could be spared for them by another 
authority. It would hardly be adjudged either logical or 
efficient if the Naval Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean | 
had to apply to the Army Headquarters of the Middle East for | 
any destroyers he needed ; and if, when they were placed at | 
his disposal, they proved to be fully efficient at river work on | 
the Nile but rather unpractised in anti-submarine operations [ 
or fleet manceuvres. Yet he has to rely on another Service 
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for just as essential and indispensable elements of his sea 
forces. We have now learned from bitter experience that 
unarmoured ships can be sunk by the attacks of dive-bombers 
in mass, and will be sunk, if they attempt to operate in waters 
in which an enemy is in a position to concentrate such masses, 
if unprovided with adequate air support. That is nothing to 
be frightened of; but it should be a spur to resolve that 
weapons, and means of using them, which are available to our 
enemies, in the east or west, shall not be lacking to us. 

The relief of Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, where he has 
served with the highest distinction and success for just on three 
years, by Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, who becomes an 
acting Admiral, was announced in the middle of May. Sir 
Andrew Cunningham has proved himself not only a wise and 
skilful, but also an inspiring leader. Faced with the defection 
of nearly half the Allied fleet that was under his command 
when France collapsed, he was able to make arrangements, by 
consent rather than compulsion, which provided against the 
possibility of the French men-of-war attached to his fleet 
becoming available to Germany. Faced with an enemy fleet 
that was markedly superior, by every material standard, to 
his own, he pursued it back to its fortified harbours on more 
than one occasion, inflicting damage whenever it proved 
possible to gain contact—though that, in view of Italian 
concentration on high speed in their ships rather than other 
qualities, proved to be but seldom. He imbued his whole 
fleet with his own unconquerable spirit, and he came to com- 
mand not only their confidence, admiration and enthusiastic 
service, but their devotion. Such leaders are not too common, 
but the Mediterranean Fleet has been fortunate in the posses- 
sion of one for three years. His successor, Sir Henry Harwood, 
has given promise of something of the same qualities. 

At the end of April, one of the British convoys bound for 
North Russia with war supplies for our Allies was the target 
for heavy and repeated attacks by air, U-boats and surface 
craft. Arctic weather at this season is all in favour of the 
attackers in such operations—mist, snow, high winds and seas 
and varying visibility. Moreover, much of the winter’s ice 
is still to be encountered, so that navigation is restricted while 
daylight hours are already long. It is only at the last stages 
of the voyage that air support from Allied shore-based air 
forces is available. Yet though three ships of the convoy 
were lost, nine-tenths of the supplies it was carrying reached 
their destination ; but the cruiser Edinburgh, of the Southamp- 
ton class, was twice torpedoed by the enemy, and as weather 
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prevented her being towed home, had to be sunk by our own 
forces. 

The Edinburgh was first torpedoed by a U-boat on April 30, 
but though her steering gear was disabled, she was able to 
carry on under her own power. Two days later, however, 
when she had had to be taken in tow, she was attacked again 
by German destroyers, and, unable to manceuvre, was hit by 
another torpedo. One of the enemy destroyers was sunk and 
another severely damaged so that she may well have been sunk 
too ; but the further damage suffered by the Edinburgh made 
it necessary to abandon her. According to accounts by eye- 
witnesses which appeared in the Press, the German destroyers 
were handled with skill and determination. They took every 
advantage of the thick weather to get in to the attack unob- 
served, to take cover when counter-attacked by an escort force 
which, while the Edinburgh was available at least, was greatly 
superior in gun-power ; and they came in to the attack again 
and again when driven off, making five separate attacks on the 
convoy which was returning from Russia in ballast. The 
German bomb attacks on the convoy were largely ineffective. 
It was an attack by six torpedo-carrying aircraft which did 
the damage. 

At the other side of the world, American troops have 
landed in the French island of New Caledonia with the consent 
and welcome of the Free French High Commissioner, Vice- 
Admiral Thierry Dargenlieu, to ensure that it shall not be 
made use of by the Japanese as Indo-China was. Since then 
has been fought what has been known as the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, in which serious casualties were inflicted on the 
Japanese fleet by a force under American command, which 
probably comprised Australian and Dutch ships as well. No 
detailed account of the action has been published, but it seems 
probable that there was no actual contact between ships, the 
action having consisted chiefly of cross air attacks. The losses 
inflicted on the Japanese were reported as ‘‘ believed to be” 
one aircraft carrier sunk and another damaged—the Japanese 
later admitted the loss of one auxiliary aircraft carrier, con- 
verted from an oiler—one heavy cruiser and one light cruiser 
sunk and one of each also damaged, together with a number of 
lesser warships, transports and merchant ships. The Japanese 
at once countered with a claim to have sunk two aircraft 
carriers, one of the Saratoga class and one of the Yorktown 
class ; to have sunk an American battleship of the California 
class and to have damaged one of the two Australian 10,000-ton 
cruisers and to have sunk a British battleship of the Warspite 
class. The last was at once denied by the Admiralty, and it 
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was stated in Washington that no battleship or aircraft carrier 
had been lost ; but it is the American practice to publish no 
descriptions of naval actions until some considerable period 
has elapsed, and nothing more detailed has yet been issued. 
It is quite clear, however, that the Japanese have suffered a 
severe check in their would-be advance southwards towards 
an invasion of Australia. 

On the other side of the Indian Ocean, a British force under 
Rear-Admiral Syfret has occupied the district of Diego Suarez, 
with its magnificent harbour, at the extreme north of the 
1,000-mile leng island of Madagascar. Just as, nearly 130 
years ago, it was found necessary to deny to the enemy of 
that day the possession of the island of Mauritius as a base 
for commerce raiders, so the risk of Japan repeating in 
Madagascar her performance in Indo-China could not be 
ignored. Vichy, true to the tradition of subservience to the 
Axis and hostility to her ancient Ally, decreed resistance. But 
the operations seem to have been brilliantly conducted—few 
details are yet available—and resistance was overcome in 
three days. It is to be hoped that it will not be necessary for 
our American Allies to use force to achieve the same end in 
the West Indian island of Martinique ; but the same end will 


‘ certainly be secured, whatever Vichy may protest. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


THE RUSSIANS AS FIGHTERS 


I 


PERsons who feel disposed either to pacificism or to despon- 
dency at the present time should read the Soviet War News 
issued daily by the Press Department of the Russian Embassy 
in London. On the one hand it reveals in lurid characters 
what a German occupation means to a conquered country. 
The wanton destruction of Tolstoy's House at Yasnaya 
Polyana described in half a dozen January numbers; the 
senseless wreckage of the Napoleonic museum at Borodino 
portrayed in another issue ; above all the details given of the 
appalling brutalities inflicted upon Russian prisoners and 
upon the helpless inhabitants of occupied regions, should 
serve to incite the most obstinate advocate of peace-at-any- 
price to decide that at all cost the German abomination must 
be swept from the earth. On the other hand, the unadorned 
record of what the Russians are doing is sufficient to show 
that this necessary work of earth-cleansing is even now being 
effectively carried on in Eastern Europe. For instance, the 
issue of January 23 tells how in the counter-offensive begun on 
December 6, 1941, the Russian armies destroyed over 1,100 
German ’planes, captured 2,766 tanks, 4,801 guns, nearly 
8,000 machine-guns, and vast quantities of other arms ; and 
killed some 300,000 of the enemy. The same number con- 
tains an authoritative article on the inferiority of the Luft- 
waffe to Russian aircraft, and it was preceded (January 15) 
by a companion article on the inferiority of German to Russian 
tanks. Very illuminating, also, are the evidences provided 
of the dwindling of the German morale. These are supplied 
partly by means of extracts from captured letters written 
by German soldiers to relatives in the fatherland, and partly 
by records of mass-surrenders of German companies (e.g., 
February 8, 1942). When one compares these signs of German 
defeatism with the confident expectation of a six-weeks’ 
walk-over expressed in the summer of last year, one is filled 
with a sure and certain hope that the German menace to the 
freedom of the world is on a fair way to be removed. 

One feature, however, of the Soviet War News is less 
satisfactory. It includes a subtle yet persistent element of 
Communistic propaganda. The virtues of the Soviet system 
are everywhere exalted, and the merits of the Soviet stimulus 
to service are stressed. In particular the efficiency of the 
Russian troops in this anti-Fascist war are attributed to 
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enthusiasm for Bolshevism. Occasionally, however, an admis- 
sion is made that ‘“‘ Non-party Bolsheviks ’’ are fighting well 
for the motherland. Thus the issue of February 17 begins 
with the following quotation from Pravda : 


“Before going into battle, Red Army rifleman Stepan Niko- 
laeyevich Volkov wrote the following note which he headed ‘ My 
request.’ ‘Comrades in arms, as I go into battle I pledge myself to 
fight for the honour and independence of our motherland to the 
last breath. I am not a member of the Party, but if my blood is 
shed, consider it the blood of a Bolshevik.’”’ Then the Soviet War 
News adds the comment: ‘“ Volkov died in the fighting. Our 
people will remember him. He was a true ‘ Non-Party Bolshevik ’ 
a son of the Party, who gave his young life for our cause. Bol- 
sheviks are usually the heart and soul of the guerilla detachments. 
But Non-Party guerillas are filled with the same unfettered Bol- 
shevik passion for struggle and vengeance.” 


The same article also contains the story of a woman-member of 
a guerilla body who when captured and asked if she was a 
Communist replied, ‘‘ I am not politically conscious.” 

The Soviet organ, however, treats these ‘‘ Non-Party 
Bolsheviks ”’ as exceptional, and it constantly assumes that 
the inspiring cause of the burning enthusiasm and noble self- 
devotion of the Russian armies is zeal for the Communist 
cause. That they should do so is natural and explicable. 
The controllers of Russian policy and the determiners of 
Russian propaganda are either convinced Bolsheviks or 
persons who have to profess to be such. Hence they are 
constrained to make Bolshevism the actuating source of the 
Russian resistance to German aggression. Nevertheless, the 
mere fact of their constant insistence upon this theme sug- 
gests their own doubts as to its validity. And there can be 
little doubt that they are wrong. If Trotsky had prevailed 
over Stalin when the succession to Lenin was at issue Bol- 
shevism and the world-revolution might have infused with 
suicidal zeal the small forces which would have been easily 
overwhelmed by the Nazis in the first week or two of the 
present war; but with Stalin nationalism prevailed over 
communism, patriotism over dreams of world-dominion, 
defence of the motherland over ideological conquest. Hence 
it is passionate devotion to the cause of Russia, and not any 
abstract ideology, that is spurring the Muscovite armies to 
their heroic deeds. The Soviet War News itself inadvertently 
recognises this fact in an occasional phrase. Thus (January 23) 
it says that “‘ a great wave of patriotic enthusiasm has swept 
through our womenfolk.” Again (January 30), treating of 
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the “Second Borodino,”’ it remarks that “ 130 years later 
Borodino again beheld the men who, though dressed in 
different uniforms, are as Russian in spirit as ever.’’ Simi- 
larly (February 3), in describing the reoccupation of towns 
and villages which the Germans had captured, it writes: 
‘The native Russian and Ukrainian speech rings out loud and 
free—the native Russian speech is once more heard.” So 
once more (February 18), quoting Pravda, it exclaims: 
‘“‘ There is no other life for us than the battle for the defence 
of our native land,” while (February 19) it pays tribute to 
Alexei Tolstoy’s Motherland with its “‘ deep feeling for the 
Russian people and its historic past.” 

These revealing lapses enable us to see the true shape of 
things behind the communistic camouflage. The strength and 
fury of the Russian armies lie in the passion of patriotism, in 
the invincible determination of a great people to purge their 
country of a cruel and bestial invader, in their determination 
to remain free and self-governing. Lenin would have been 
under no illusions on this matter. He knew how scanty was 
his following of sincere Marxists. Before his death he ad- 
mitted, first, that out of a population of 180,000,000 no more 
than 200,000 could be called Bolsheviks; and, secondly, 
that of this faithful 200,000 only 1 per cent. could be regarded 
as convinced Communists, the remaining 99 per cent. being 
made up of 60 per cent. fools and 39 per cent. criminals, 
Since Lenin’s death in 1924 the proportion of convinced 
Communists has probably dwindled, for Marxism has been so 
completely destroyed by criticism that it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any intelligent person professing to believe in it. 


II 


Those who find it hard to realise the emotional forces 
which make the Russians so formidable in defence of their 
country as they are now should read some of the back pages 
of Russian history beginning from the 14th century, when the 
Princes of Moscow began to unify the scattered Slavonic 
peoples between the Baltic and the Black Sea and to lead 
them against the Tartars who had held them in thrall since 
the middle of the preceding century. Things moved slowly 
in those medieval days: the emancipation of Russia, begun 
by Dmitri Donskoi at Kulikovo in 1380, was completed only by 
Ivan the Great in 1480. He it was who married Sophia 
Palaeologus, niece of the last of the Byzantine emperors, 
and, as heir of the Byzantine Empire, assumed the title of 
Tsar and the headship of the Orthodox Church. From that 
time onward until the disaster of 1917, the Tsars of Muscovy 
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held a religious position as the divinely appointed rulers of 
the Russian peoples, the unifiers and leaders of the nation. 

The Tsars, however, had a hard struggle to maintain their 
power and status. They were opposed by conspiracies of 
boyars (nobles) within their vast territories, as well as by 
swarming enemies without. Nevertheless they succeeded, 
ruthlessly suppressing rebellion and beating back invasion. 
Notable early work was done by Ivan the Terrible (1533-84), 
but Peter the Great (1682-1725) was the real founder of modern 
Russia. He not only firmly established the Tsardom over its 
internal foes, but he organised and led his people victoriously 
against their foreign enemies. He found a nation peace- 
loving and agricultural. After his ill-trained and badly 
equipped armies had suffered a series of heavy defeats, 
especially at the hands of Charles XII of Sweden, he roused 
their fighting spirit, organised and equipped them, and led 
them forth to the crowning victory of Poltava (1709). They 
cleared Russia of the alien enemy. 

It fell to the lot of Peter the Great’s daughter, the Tsaritsa 
Elizabeth (1741-61), to meet a foe even more formidable than 
Charles XII of Sweden. This was no other than Frederick 
the Great of Prussia whose seizure of Silesia had brought him 
perilously near to the Russian frontiers. Allying herself with 
the Austrians and the French, the Tsaritsa launched her forces 
against the treacherous aggressor. Frederick, despising the 
normally pacific Russians, was astonished when they inflicted 
a severe defeat upon his choice troops at Gross-Jaegersdorf 
(1757), occupied K6nigsberg and East Prussia (1758), all but 
destroyed Frederick himself and his main army at Kiiners- 
dorf (1759), and entered Berlin itself (October, 1760). Indeed 
there can be no doubt that if Elizabeth had not died at the 
beginning of 1762, and had not been succeeded by the Prusso- 
phile Peter III, the extinction of Frederick would have been 
achieved. Even as things were, however, the fighting quali- 
ties of the Russians had been effectively demonstrated. 

One of the officers who gained experience and won dis- 
tinction during the Seven Years’ war was Alexander Suvarov 
who has been called “the greatest of Russian generals.” 
During the 40 years that followed the Russian occupation of 
Berlin he showed the world that Russian troops adequately 
armed and led were inferior to none in fighting capacity. In 
a series of almost incessant wars he achieved an unbroken 
succession of resounding victories over Turks and Poles, as 
a result of which he was created a count and a field-marshal. 
Having retired to his country estates in 1796 he was recalled 
in 1799 by the Tsar to lead a Russian army to aid the Austrians 
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in driving the French from Italy. Although the expected 
Austrian aid failed, he and his devoted men accomplished 
their purpose unassisted, gaining great battles at Cassano, 
Trebbia, and Novi. In recognition of this remarkable triumph 
Suvarov was made a prince. From Italy he made an astonish- 
ing transit of the Alps into Switzerland, whence, the Austrians 
again failing him, he returned to Russia worn out by his 
exertions to die (1800). 

The fighting qualities of the Russians had been sufficiently 
demonstrated in Suvarov’s many campaigns. They were to 
be still further proved by the events that marked the year 
1812—events that furnish many parallels to those of 1941. 
Napoleon undertook the invasion of Russia with whose ruler 
he had concluded a pact of eternal friendship at Tilsit a short 
time before. Crossing the Russian frontier on June 22, he 
advanced first to Vilna in Poland, where he made strenuous 
but ineffectual efforts to win over the Poles to his side. Thence 
he moved on to Smolensk, the border fortress of Russia 
proper which he captured after a strenuous siege (August 18). 
Having taken this important stronghold he was urgently 
advised to winter there, deferring the advance on Moscow 
to the following spring. Rejecting this advice, however, and 
underestimating the strength of the Russian resistance, he 
determined to push on. The Russians made one resolute 
effort to stop the invasion of their territory. At Borodino, 
midway between Smolensk and Moscow, a_ tremendous 
battle was fought in which the French were eventually suc- 
cessful. They had, however, lost 32,000 men in the fight, a 
number which they could spare far less easily than could the 
Russians spare the 47,000 that they had sacrificed. No further 
resistance was offered to Napoleon’s progress, and he entered 
Moscow triumphantly on September 14. He expected the 
Tsar Alexander at once to open up negotiations for peace. 
Instead of doing so, however, the outraged monarch gave 
orders that Moscow was to be burned down over the heads of 
the conquerors, and that all the country round was to be 
devastated. This “ scorched earth”’ policy wrought the ruin 
of Napoleon. Fire, famine, and the constant attack of 
guerillas compelled the victorious army to evacuate Moscow 
and undertake the painful and difficult journey back to the 
West. The disillusioned and dispirited French troops left the 
smouldering shell of the old Russian capital on October 19, 
starting out for Kaluga, so that they might not have to return 
along the devastated route by which they had advanced. 
They were met, however, at Malo-Jaroslavitz (October 24) 
and were driven back to the old road leading to Smolensk 
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on which they soon began to suffer the extreme horrors of 
hunger. They were reduced to eating their horses, to abandon- 
ing their heavier equipment, and to plodding slowly home- 
ward on foot, constantly harassed by an ever-alert enemy. 
To complete their misery an unusually severe winter set in 
unusually early (November 6), and with its advent the army 
broke, every man seeking food and warmth as best he might. 
The straggling remnants of the half-million force that had 
confidently and gaily gone eastward five months before were 
almost annihilated at the crossing of the Beresina (Novem- 
ber 26-28), so that finally only some 20,000 staggered out of 
emancipated Russia in December. It is estimated that during 
the campaign of half a year, 125,000 had been slain ; 132,000 
had died of fatigue, cold, and disease ; and that the remainder 
of the lost 480,000 had been taken prisoner. Napoleon never 
recovered either the power or the prestige that the Russians, 
fighting for their native country, had shattered. It is note- 
worthy, too, that Alexander, when he had freed Russia from 
the invader did not pause on the recovered frontier, but 
pressed on, together with his allies, until the combined forces 
entered the capital of the enemy and totally destroyed the 
aggressor. 

The next major conflict in which the Russians were 
involved was the Crimean War of 1854-55. The marvellous 
defence of Sevastopol, which was held against the combined 
forces of France, Britain and Italy for nearly a year, displayed 
once again the superb fighting qualities of the Russians when 
defending their native land. 

In aggressive warfare the Russians do not display the same 
persistence as they do when combating invaders. In the 
war with Turkey, 1877-78 they were long held up by the 
despised enemy and only after serious reverses did their 
overwhelming numbers enable them to capture Plevna, 
cross the Balkans, occupy Sofia, and defeat Suleiman Pasha 
at Philippopolis. 

The same story of half-hearted attack and chequered 
success gained at the cost of immense losses is that of the 
attack on Finland in 1940. There can be little doubt that the 
initial disasters of this deplorable aggression lured Hitler 
into the belief that he could dispose of Russian resistance to 
a full-scale German invasion in six weeks. 

Of Russia’s part in the Great War of 1914-18 little need 
be said. Although before the end of that conflict internal 
corruption and disruptive revolution had compelled her 
withdrawal, there can be no doubt that her strenuous efforts 
during the first three years of the struggle had materially 
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assisted the Allies in breaking the power of the Central Empires 
and in starving them into surrender. 

Thus we see that throughout a long course of history the 
Russians, naturally a peace-loving, unaggressive people, 
marked by an intense passion for their native land, when 
moved to defend their country against invaders have mani- 
fested fighting qualities of the highest kind. Hence it is safe 
to say that their heroic achievements in the present war are 
due not to any devotion to the discredited and obsolescent 
cause of Communism but to the old spirit of patriotism and 
independence which was displayed in 1380, 1760 and 1812 
as conspicuously as it is displayed to-day. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


A RUSSIAN SPEAKS 


The great Russian writer, Ihya Ehrenburg, gave expression to Russian 
sentiments : 

“‘ The enemy hoped to vanquish us by sudden attack. Instead, he 
encountered an armour-clad Russia. Our troops have surged forward in 
the Kharkov direction like a river in spring. The Germans are scuttling 
back across parched ground. Nazi tanks are burning among the green 
trees. The May sun shines down on fields bestrewn with dead invaders. 

** We know that the spring battles will be difficult. They have only 
just begun. We know also that the coming battles may bring reverses. 
But they will not overshadow the victory towards which we have been 
marching since December with firm tread. 

**'We advanced to it through deep snows. Spring inspires the hearts 
of heroes. Weare ina hurry. They are waiting for us in the rear of the 
enemy.” 
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“ STRIKE!” 


“STRIKE!’’ That was the motto Hawke chose when granted 
arms. He had been knighted for his brilliant action against . 
the French under L’Etenduére in 1747, and like most of his 
rewards—even his peerage—it did not come before it was 
deserved. Although there was a toast in the Navy for a 
hundred years: “‘ May our officers have the eye of a Hawke 
and the heart of a Wolfe ,” neither Hawke nor Wolfe were 
blessed with the best of luck in their lives. Wolfe died too 
soon, and Hawke, who was given but one big chance, has 
largely passed from popular memory. But there are echoes. 
Men still sing Hearts of Oak, a song composed by Garrick to 
music by Boyce. It celebrates a victory which saved Britain 
from invasion. 

It was a close thing. Parallels have more than once been 
drawn between the situation in the Seven Years’ War and 
to-day. The weight of Europe was then against us. The 
French had flat-bottomed boats and men ready to crowd 
them for the dash across the Channel. Blockade was in force. 
Dunkirk, Havre, Brest, L’Orient, these as now were names 
heard on every lip. Anson, Boscawen, Saunders, Howe, 
Hawke, Rodney, with the Hood and Hardy families rising 
toward fame—such were the seamen under whose command 
our storm-beaten ships tossed from the Bay of Biscay to the 
ends of the world. Combined operations were planned against 
the guarded Continent. Wolfe fumed at the failure of one 
such at Rochefort, and found scope and glory later at Quebec. 
There was a great war minister—Chatham ; a King who had 
led his troops in person. The ‘‘ wonderful year,” ’59—the 
year of Garrick’s topical pantomime Harlequin’s Invasion— 
had been crowned by Minden. But what above all had 
assured the safety of the realm had been one of the most 
} astounding naval actions of all time—Hawke’s fight against 
Conflans on a lee shore, in a gale, among the rocks and shoals 
of Quiberon Bay, with the navigators trembling. Never was 
battle so decisive as that of November 20, 1759. Never were 
effects so lasting on the fortunes of this country between the 


Armada and Trafalgar. When in 1940 Britain threw off her 
last and closest assault, not least among her unseen weapons 
was a majestic tradition of victory. Hawke, in the Royal 
George, had done much to forge it. His exploit bears recalling. 
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‘‘ Tll-starred ’»—that is how Hawke was sometimes spoken 
of in his own day, and it must indeed have seemed as if fortune 
was set against him. He had risen slowly in his profession, to 
which he was entirely devoted. He became a favourite officer 
of George the Second, and only Anson of his time had built a 
sounder reputation, or had risen more fittingly, Hawke with 
little help. He had skill, boldness, superb tenacity. He held 
the Channel command. Yet the war had lasted three long 
years before he measured swords with Conflans. In those 
years he had missed decisive engagements with Du Guay, 
De la Motte, Galissoniere, Bompart, all by the skin of his 
teeth and the curse of the weather. Then at last, as she some- 
times will, fortune turned to give him a fleeting smile. He was 
not the man to miss it. If, as Corbett says, “ there was a 
demon in him that wild winter day that knew no rule or 
risk ’’—who can wonder ? 

The general situation was as follows: The French had 
collected their main army of invasion in the Morbihan in 
Brittany. Its movement overseas was to be covered by a 
fleet made up by uniting the Brest and Toulon squadrons. 
Boscawen smashed the Toulon force, but that in Brest re- 
mained, and the troops were still assembled. Choiseul, the 
French minister, thought that Conflans should meet the British 
at sea before attempting to cover the military expedition. 
If the encounter were disastrous, the troops would not be 
lost ; if otherwise, the road was clear. 

About November 5, 1759, a tremendous gale blew from 
the west. Hawke, who had already kept his fleet at sea longer 
than the timid considered wise, bore up from his station off 
Brest and ran into Torbay, where he waited for the wind to 
shift. In his absence Bompart’s force from the West Indies 
slipped in to join Conflans. The seasoned crews were dis- 
tributed among the waiting ships, and Conflans, finding on 
the 14th an easterly wind, put to sea, and stood at once to 
southward, believing he had eluded Hawke. 

But the wind blew for friend and foe alike. Hawke, who 
had sailed from Torbay on the 12th, had been driven back. 
He issued a second time on the same day as Conflans. Reach- 
ing his accustomed position, he soon had news of the direction 
in which the enemy had been sighted. He guessed that they 
were bound for Quiberon Bay. Thither he shaped his own 
course, under press of sail. As his great ships rolled on their 
way, the London mob was burning him in effigy for not 
bringing his foes to account. 
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On the 19th Conflans saw ships ahead of him, and thought 
them to be those of Commodore Duff, who was blockading 
Quiberon. They were ; and Conflans gave the order to chase. 
Duff’s squadron divided. One division went before the wind, 
the other hauled up to southward. Conflan’s main force 
followed Duff's first division, that is, it held towards the coast. 
Almost immediately, the French rear signalled ships to 
windward. Hawke’s moment had come. The frigate Mazd- 
stone, ahead of the English fleet, had sighted Conflans. 

The French could not at first credit Hawke’s diligence, 
and that his main force could be at hand. Conflans ordered 
his rear division to haul to wind and chase Duff’s second 
group, of which only one French ship was then in pursuit. 
A few minutes later, and it was seen that Hawke’s fleet now 
coming up was of 23 ships, including three-deckers. Conflans 
had 21. 

Caught as he was his position, according to the precedents 
of naval warfare, seemed anything but desperate. It was now 
blowing hard from the west north-west, with every appearance 
of heavy weather, the ships not far from a lee shore. Conflans 
had merely to lead in among the rocks and shoals of Quiberon 
Bay, and he should be safe. He did so. 

Hawke, who had waited so long for this moment, did not 
hesitate. He hurled his ships pell-mell after the French, 
making them serve for his own navigation, following hard in 
their wake. His guns roared out against the thunder of the 
surf. As Conflans rounded the Cardinals, the venomous rocks 
at the entrance to Quiberon Bay, the guns of the leading 
English ships were brought to bear on the French rear. Hawke 
was breaking all the rules, fighting an action in a scene of 
Handelian grandeur. 

One French ship, pressed and outnumbered, opened her 
lower-deck ports. The sea swept in, and she sank with most 
of her company. The Royal George herself took another. 
Two more struck, one of which wore a commodore’s pennant ; 
another sunk, and the rest were dispersed. Seven fled to the 
mouth of the little river Vilaine, into which they entered at 
the top of the tide, jettisoning their guns and stores. This 
was a feat never done before, and four were lost to the French 
Navy, for they broke their backs. Others fled south to 
Rochefort, one being lost near the mouth of the Loire. The 
flagship rode out the night off Croisie. Next day, when Con- 
flans found himself alone, he ran his ship ashore to keep her 
out of English hands. The French were broken. 

Hawke lost fifty men. As night fell, he gave the order to 
anchor by firing guns from the Royal George. Not all his 
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ships heard it, and the night was made terrible by signals of 
distress. Two English ships were lost, the Essex and the 
Resolution. They ran upon a shoal, but most of their men were 
saved, and the wrecks were burnt. 

‘““ When I consider the season of the year,’’ wrote Hawke 
in his despatch, ‘‘ the hard gales on the day of action, a flying 
enemy, the shortness of the day, and the coast they were on, 
I can boldly affirm that all that could possibly be done has 
been done. Had we had but two hours more daylight, the 
whole had been totally destroyed or taken; for we were 
almost up with their van when night overtook us.”’ 

If the physical effect of the victory was great, the moral 
effect was shattering. Hawke lived over 20 years more, but 
never again had he to face a strong French fleet. So much 
may be done in one short day, if there isa Hawke in command, 
and if he leads Englishmen. Ten thousand people on the 
shore had seen their flag humbled by British sea-power. 


OLIVER WARNER. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


The Right Hon. H. V. Evatt is the Australian delegate to the War 
Cabinet. Speaking of Australia on May 17 he said: 

“TI am not speaking of a country in which you are faintly and dis- 
tantly interested, but of a British Dominion, owing the same allegiance 
to the King as you, blood of your blood, flesh of your flesh.” 

That is the authentic note of patriotism, and Dr. Evatt added: 
** What the Battle of Britain meant to us in this country, the Battle of 
Australia meant to those in Australia, That battle had already begun. 
Australia had organised her resources to the utmost.” 


OUR NEGLECT OF THE LAND 


THE glory won by Britain in the struggle against Napoleon 
was in sharp contrast with the dark misery at home. In the 
background of that struggle was the shadow of the new indus- 
trialism ; of new inventions mobilised to bring wealth to the 
country but poverty and squalor to an army of factory workers. 
The hands were ill-housed and without prospects. Children 
as well as adults were made to work 12 hours a day in insani- 
tary factories, and their growth was stunted. 

Nevertheless, grave as was the state of affairs, it was not 
brought about by the vindictiveness of those who owned and - 
controlled the means of production. The conditions of that 
period were mainly the fruit of the folly and the neglect of 
those who shaped the country’s policy. Money was giving to 
a small section of the community who had never before had it 
power and control over the lives of men and materials, but 
this power and control was not accompanied by an increase 
in the sense of social duty and responsibility. Productive 
power meant increased markets and profits, and higher profits 
were to be made by keeping low the cost of the factors of pro- 
duction. Labour was one of these factors and the doctrines 
of Malthus were known and conveniently exploited. It paid 
to desecrate the countryside with smoke and slag heaps and 
to employ women and children because they could be induced 
to work long hours at low wages. Markets were gained, but 
the people were dealt a serious injury by this industrialism, 
and much of the injury was permanent. A national conscience 
later inspired legislation to remove some of the worst abuses, 
but the evils of this period still show their deep-rooted effects 
in modern distrust and difficulties. 

Unfettered laissez-faire—we called it Free Trade—dealt a 
serious blow to our people, but the blow went deeper than just 
the exploitation of the workers. Industrialism and urban 
development competed with farming and rural life for the use 
of the land. The new manufactures meant much money ; 
farming meant less, and later, the opening of the great wheat 
lands overseas further weakened the power of agriculture to 
compete for land. Factories and towns spread uncontrolled 
over productive land. Great areas of land were forced out of 
cultivation. A new meaning was given to the word “‘ develop- 
ment.’”’ New standards of town life were established, stan- 
dards governed by the ability to buy cheaply and sell at a 
profit. 
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The history of agricultural policy before the war is a | 


pathetic story. Farmers criticised the Government, but were 
apt to forget that policy is after all only a means to an end. 
Was it surprising that policy for farming was ineffective, when 
the aim of that policy was determined by representatives of a 
community deliberately encouraged to think in terms of 
immediate cheapness ? How could there be a constructive 
policy when the few who preached the value of a prosperous 
countryside were ignored as cranks, and those who pointed 
out the insecurity of our position were condemned as alarmists 
with ulterior motives? Even if they knew the facts, the 
people had no need to remember that for several years before 
the present war they were buying food at prices which were 
in some cases well below the cost of production, not only of 
the British farmer but of farmers in all parts of the world. 
It was not realised that the few millions paid in subsidies to 
assist British farming were negligible compared with the mone- 
tary value of subsidies, ‘“‘ dumping ”’ schemes and exchange 
depreciation which enabled overseas competitors to put food 
on the British market at low and uneconomic prices. When 
the cost of living index number is published now, it is pointed 
out that the price of food is considerably lower than that of 
other items in the costs of living because of Government 
subsidies. Thus these subsidies are in effect subsidies to the 
consumer. It is forgotten, however, that the differences 
between the relative prices of food and of fuel, clothing and 
these other items is less now even with these subsidies than 
it was in the years of depression before the war. The farmer 
was in fact himself carrying almost the whole weight of the 
burden of that depression, while manufacturers were able 
easily to pass on to the consumer the facts of the higher costs 
of production which were being incurred. 

The real costs of this cheap food policy were not appre- 
ciated. Food was cheap but it was cheap at the cost of soil 
erosion in overseas countries, and at the cost of rural de- 
population throughout the world and the deterioration of the 
land, farm equipment and buildings of Britain. The war has 
changed the country’s attitude to farming. Food is wanted 
and wanted urgently, and as Government spokesmen so often 
say and every farmer realises, every ounce of food is required 
from our land. The main political parties have given an assur- 
ance that a constructive agricultural policy will be continued 
for some time after the war. Apart from the fact that the 
very mention of a limitation of the period in which this policy 
is to operate has in itself a bad psychological effect, this 
guarantee is reassuring. Again, the spate of books issued 
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recently on the subject of post-war agricultural policy is a 
sign of awakening interest in agriculture. I am not, however, 
satisfied that this country has yet realised the full value of our 
agricultural industry. It is disturbing that it took the 
Government several war-time months before they finally 
decided to meet a reasonable case for higher prices on account 
of the increase in the minimum wage. As everybody learned 
afterwards, the total sum involved was equivalent at the 
most to two or three days’ cost of the war. Throughout this 
period farmers were anxious to plan their cropping programmes 
and the Government’s apparent parsimony was not calculated 
to inspire that confidence on the part of farmers which is 
necessary for maximum production. Nor is it easy for farmers 
to reconcile with statements about maximum food production 
the Government’s threats to take their workers for military 
service. But, like the man in the street when he hears about 
Singapore, the farmer treats these things as signs of the inepti- 
tude and lack of realism on the part of the Government and 
gets on with his job as best he can. 

Knowing the farmer, I am confident that the country will 
have every reason to be thankful for his efficiency and tenacity 
of purpose during the war. He will continue to reclaim and 
grow crops on land that became derelict as a result of the 
nation’s preoccupation with cheapness and money standards. 

I am more concerned with the future than with the present. 
We are fighting for liberty, but let us distinguish between 
liberty to live freely as a community and licence to misuse, 
neglect or exploit the resources of that community in order to 
satisfy the desire for an immediate monetary gain. Of our 
resources land is the principal and the only one that is limited 
in quantity. Five years ago* there was advocated the setting 
up of a statutory body to co-ordinate the many rival demands 
for land. The Committee of which Lord Justice Scott is the 
Chairman indicates that practical expression may be given to 
this idea. But statutory control of the land, Government 
assurances about farming “ policy”’ and the avalanche of 
books about post-war farming will be of little more than 
academic significance unless there is a fundamental change in 
the nation’s traditional attitude to production and resources, 
and of our conception of standards of living. So far in dealing 
with agricultural policy we have been far more concerned with 
devising means than in determining clearly what the end is 
to be. Financial journals reduce the problem to terms of how 
many millions’ worth of farming we can afford. Others sug- 


* English Review, July, 1937, ‘‘ Farming and Food.’’ G. S. Browne. 
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gest that land nationalisation is the simple yet complete key 
to rural prosperity and happiness ; to some the solution of our 


farming difficulties lies in the large farm, while as many others | 


can prove the advantages of the small unit. I contend that at 
this stage the problem of the future of our countryside is not 
one of monetary considerations, nor indeed of any single 
factor. It is not a question of how many millions, any more 
than the detailed direction of maximum farm production can 
be governed by the relative levels of competitor’s costs and 
prices at any given moment. Farmers are now working in the 
national interest ; the future of agriculture and the land must 
be planned in the national interest. To do this we shall have 
to rid our minds of some well-established ideas and face issues 
which in the past we have not dared to face. We shall have 
to decide whether the monetary gains of the few or the 
maximum food, health and amenities for the majority are to 
be the aim of national policy. We should learn that an imme- 
diate bargain of cheap food can be a bad investment. We shall 
have to decide whether the land is to be used continuously in 
the interests of the nation or whether it is to be subject to all 
the evils of free competition after it has served its war-time 
purpose. Knowledge of the history of the last century, and 
especially of the last twenty-five years, should not make it 
difficult to reach a decision. And once we are certain enough 
of what we want from the land it will not be difficult to devise 
the policy to achieve it ; but future generations will again be 
betrayed if knowledge of the aim is not accompanied by the 
power and determination to carry out the policy. 


GEOFFREY STAFFORD. 
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ARNOLD OF RUGBY 
1842—1942 


AMmoNG the post-war problems to be settled will be that of 
those much-criticised, much-belauded institutions, the public 
schools. Moribund more than once in their history, they yet 
from time to time take on a fresh lease of life. No one who is 
concerned with education can afford to ignore them and their 
influence, and it is for that reason that the centenary of 
Thomas Arnold, headmaster of Rugby from 1827 to 1842 is 
of sufficient interest, even in the press of contemporary 
events, to warrant more than a passing glance, since the chal- 
lenge to the public schools to-day is very largely a challenge 
to the Arnold Tradition. 

For Thomas Arnold, a last-minute candidate for the 
headmastership of Rugby, was elected to fill the vacant post 
largely on the strength of Dr. Hawkins’ much-quoted pro- 
phecy that he would, if chosen, “‘ change the face of education 
all through the public schools of England.’ In the space of 
15 years Arnold fulfilled that prophecy, at least in part, for 
if he did not change the system, he succeeded in making it 
work so well that a moribund institution took on a fresh and 
vigorous impetus which carried it over the turn of the 2oth 
century before expending its impulse. 

Arnold came to Rugby at a time when there was consider- 
able concern over the future of the public schools. The 
traditional Greek and Latin culture had outgrown its voca- 
tional usefulness, while still retaining pride of place in the 
curriculum. Nineteenth century industrialism, and Vic- 
torian middle-class morality were replacing 18th century 
agricultural interests and Regency licence, and the schools 
had been left in a backwater both educationally and morally. 
It was not unknown for the military to be called out to check 
youthful rebellions, as happened at Winchester not so many 
years before Arnold himself went there as a pupil. 

Thomas Arnold was well fitted to assist the public schools 
to pull themselves together, and play their part in moulding 
the Victorian Age. He was himself of middle-class stock, 
born in the Isle of Wight in 1795 during the French Revolu- 
tionary Wars, so that he grew to manhood during the critical 
early years of the Industrial Revolution. 

He was educated at Winchester, and in 1811, at the age 
of 16, was elected scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
This college was admirably suited to his genius. He was a 
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shy, retiring, stiff young fellow. A large college might have 
thrown him still further in on himself. Corpus Christi, 
however, consisted of a small society of picked students | 
which included Keble and J. T. Coleridge among its inmates, 
to the latter of whom Arnold was wont to say that ‘‘ he owed 
more than any living man.” The students lived under easy 
rule, and in the intimate friendly atmosphere Arnold rapidly 
thawed and expanded, made youthful friendships, and already 
manifested a strong taste both for ancient history and for 
those liberal tendencies which were later to arouse consider- 
able hostility in religious and educational circles. 

In 1814 Arnold took a First in Classics, and the following 
year won a fellowship to Oriel. suring the next four years 
his fellowship enabled him to do much wide and independent 
reading, and to come in close contact with such coming men 
as Copleston, Whately, Keble, Hawkins, and Hampden. It 
was indeed for him “a golden time.” 

In 1818 he was ordained deacon and moved to Laleham, a 
Thames-side village, where he coached private pupils for the 
university. He married two years later, and spent eight 
happy years of study which, following on the eight years of 
active growth at Oxford, deepened and developed the general 
lines of his character and opinions which Oxford had formed. 
They were happy, uneventful years, in which he found a 
growing.delight in teaching and moulding young minds. 

In 1827 the headmastership of Rugby fell vacant. The 
school had not a good name at that time, and the trustees 
were anxious to appoint someone who would revitalise and 
reform it. Arnold sent in his application so late that he did 
not think he stood a chance of election, but Dr. Hampden’s 
letter in his favour, with the above-quoted remark, that if 
chosen “‘ he would change the face of education all through 
the public schools of England ”’ induced them to offer Arnold 
the post. 

So in 1828, at the comparatively early age of 32, he came 
to Rugby. Although young for such a post, Arnold already 
had his own ideas of what public schools should be. High- 
principled, uncompromisingly earnest, with a vivid sense of 
the reality of the unseen, and a strong personal devotion to 
our Lord as the basis of his spiritual life, Arnold believed 
that no branch of life stood outside religion, and that every 
act was religious as well as secular. What was more, he was 
prepared not merely to hold that belief privately, but to put 
it into practice as thoroughly as possible. Rugby was to be 
a school for “‘ Christian gentlemen.” Scholarship, per se, 
stood only third in his conception of what such a school 
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should be. ‘‘ What we must look for here,’ he wrote, “‘ is, 
first, religious and moral principle; secondly, gentlemanly 


| conduct ; thirdly, intellectual ability.” 


Arnold was fortunate in that he had two excellent starting- 
points. In the first place the school buildings were good and 
ample in size, and possessed a chapel, a less usual feature at 
that time than to-day. This chapel was to become in Arnold’s 
hands the centre of the school life. Secondly, since Rugby 
was limited in numbers, and had less strong traditions than 
such foundations as Eton and Winchester, it formed a more 
suitable ground for experimental reforms. Arnold only 
accepted the post on condition that he should be unhampered 
in those reforms. 

Arnold’s chief instrument of reform was the sixth form, 
and the prefectorial system of to-day dates from his rule. 
The system was already there, in that the elder boys exercised 
a rough rule and justice over the rest of the school out of 
lesson hours, but in their attitude to the masters the prefects 
held with the rest of the school. The masters were as much 
the enemies of the prefects as they were of the lower-school 
boys. . 

"heal set out to change all this. He aimed at co-opera- 
tion between masters and sixth-form boys in the interests of 
law and order. He tried to get a good tone through influenc- 
ing the sixth form. While he did not often make use of expul- 
sion proper, he had no hesitation in writing to a parent, 
asking for the withdrawal of a pupil who was either failing 
to benefit by a public-school education, or was having a bad 
influence. By this means he gradually purged the upper 
forms of their worst elements, and by treating the sixth 
form with confidence, and making each boy feel that he was 
of individual interest to him, he brought out the best in the 
remainder. The force of his own vigorous personality on 
growing malleable boys did the rest. 

Arnold looked largely to the Chapel as a means of influenc- 
ing his scholars. His passion for influencing young people 
towards the highest ideals of Christian citizenship here found 
their best expression. The doctor’s Sunday afternoon sermons 
became famous, and even the most heedless boy was tem- 
porarily made thoughtful by them. 

Tom Brown, one remembers, found the morning service 
in chapel by no means devotional. ‘‘ But at afternoon chapel 
it was quite another thing. . . . As the hymn after the prayers 
was being sung, and the chapel was getting a little dark, he 
was beginning to feel that he had really been worshipping. 
And then came that great event in his, as in every Rugby 
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boy’s life of that day—the first sermon from the Doctor.” 
Tom goes on to describe the scene, “. . . the oak pulpit 
standing out by itself above the school seats; the tall, 
gallant form, the kindling eye, the voice, now soft as the low 
notes of a flute, now clear and stirring as the call of the light- 
infantry bugle, of him who stood Sunday after Sunday wit- 
nessing and pleading for his Lord . . . the long lines of young 
faces, rising tier above tier down the whole length of the 
chapel,” while 300 boys, “ willing or unwilling,” were dragged 
out of themselves for 20 minutes on Sunday afternoons— 
“‘ three hundred reckless, childish boys, who feared the doctor 
with all our hearts, and very little else besides in heaven or 
earth.” 

Arnold’s sermons might not hold modern boys with the 
same force as they held those of Tom Brown’s day. He had 
in him more of the spirit of the Old than of the New Testament, 
a strong sense of sin, and of the punishment due to sin. 
His God was a jealous God, demanding obedience, stern and 
uncompromising as was Arnold himself. Arnold ruled by 
fear rather than love, and was inclined to look on boy-nature 
in the mass as naturally evil, though at the same time he 
could show a genuine fatherly kindness to individual boys 
who came to him for help, and often dealt most gently with 
such. 

Arnold’s intellectual reforms were less far-reaching. The 
growing utilitarianism of the Victorian age led to a demand 
for a more liberal curriculum. If Arnold had chosen to use 
his immense influence and throw himself as energetically 
into the intellectual reforms as moral ones, he would probably 
have been able to carry through such reforms by the drive 
of his personality. But Arnold did no more than tinker with 
the problem. It is true that he added mathematics, modern 
history and languages to the school course, and performed 
useful work in correlating ancient and modern history and 
ideas. But Arnold himself remained through life what he 
became at the University in his formative years, a classical 
scholar, with a strong bent for history. He took no account 
of the new scientific trends of the day. Presented with a 
chance to ‘“‘ change the face of education throughout the 
public schools,” he merely continued, and if anything through 
his prestige fixed still more firmly, the old classical education, 
with one or two sops thrown out here and there as a concession 
to a more liberal thought of the day, a process which has con- 
tinued to the present day. In the words of Mr. J. C. Worsley, 
“The English tradition of education, then, cut its own by- 
pass around the industrial civilisation that was growing up, 
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and transforming the world about it. And the reorganised 
Arnold Public Schools set the pattern for the next hundred 
years. 

‘ Two very important changes in the system Arnold did 
make, though probably without foreseeing their importance. 

Firstly, he introduced a system of prizes and termly 
examinations which, while it undoubtedly did much to pull 
up the general standard of learning in the schools, at the 
same time set in motion a juggernaut from which modern 
teachers are still trying to free themselves. 

Secondly, he set in motion the modern system of compul- 
sory games, house colours, and all the paraphernalia of the 
“play up, play up, and piay the game ”’ attitude which for 
good or for evil has done so much to mould the public schools 
of the last few generations. As Mr. Lytton Strachey so per- 
tinently remarks, ‘“‘ The earnest enthusiast who strove to 
make his pupils Christian gentlemen and who governed the 
school according to the principles of the Old Testament has 
proved to be the founder of the worship of athletics and the 
worship of good form. Upon these two poles our public 
schools have turned so long that we have almost come to 
believe that such is their essential nature, and that an English 
schoolboy who wears the wrong clothes and takes no interest 
in football is a contradiction in terms. Yet it was not so 
before Dr. Arnold; will it always be so after him? We 
shall see.”’ 

Liberty and licence always tread on each other’s heels. 
Gone was the poaching, the drinking, the fighting and the 
excessive bullying of the pre-Victorian school, but gone also 
something of the individuality and initiative of the boy who 
was left to amuse himself as best he could in his leisure 
moments. The ability to organise his or her own leisure in 
not a conspicuous trait of the modern public school-boy or 
girl. Things are improving, and, since modern warfare puts 
a premium on the initiative of the individual, doubtless will 
improve still further in course of time, but the 1880-1914 . 
schools suffered severely from that over-organisation of every 
moment of a child’s day which Arnold unconsciously set in 
motion. 

Arnold cannot be blamed for not foreseeing the future 
effect of his reforms. He was in any case much less interested 
in examinations and compulsory games than he was in morals. 
In both cases the introduction was effected less for educational 
or athletic reasons, than for moral ones, and in the moral 
sphere he undoubtedly did work a revolution. 

Moreover, although he died at the comparatively youthful 
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age of 47, his reforms were already well established. He had 
passed through the stormy middle years of educational and 
religious controversy (the latter a chapter in itself, of which 
there is not space to write here), and attained a tranquillity 
lacking in the impatient fervour of his earlier years. 

Arnold had set himself a span to his labours at Rugby, 
and had no intention of outstaying his usefulness there. 
The appointment to the Regius Professorship of history at 
Oxford in 1841 had not only given him great pleasure, but 
promised to open the path to future useful studies in the 
retirement he contemplated two years later, when he was 
suddenly taken ill with agina pectoris, and died in June, 1842. 

But, young as-he was to be thus suddenly cut off, his 
work was already done. By 1840 the tide had turned in his 
favour. The value of his reforms was recognised. Numbers 
in the school rose rapidly. Scholars who had left made known 
his merits to the world. For good or for evil the standards 
which he had set up were to rule the public schools for the 
next 100 years. The ‘‘ Arnold Tradition ”’ had set in. 


I. SHIPTON. 


CHERUBINI 


Wuo knows miuch of Cherubini to-day ? Yet when he died a 
hundred years ago he was a considerable figure in the world of 
music, a composer of repute, the austere head of the Paris 
Conservatoire, a man of character who had stood up to Napo- 
leon himself, awkward, difficult, inclined to melancholy and 
moroseness, yet kindly withal. He had even commanded the 
respect of Beethoven; one of the latter’s sketch-books 
contains extracts from Cherubini’s Deux Journées and the 
great German composer appears to have written to the maestro 
in cordial terms. It is usual to gibe at Cherubini for offering 
advice to Beethoven in vocal writing after hearing Fidelio 
at Vienna, but Beethoven was not always at his happiest in 
writing for the human voice. The real tragedy of Cherubini 
is that while his work achieved a certain perfection of arrange- 
ment it lacked that inspiration which has placed Beethoven 
among the immortals. This is a pity, for there is much of 
interest and vivacity in Cherubini, particularly in his operatic 
overtures. One of the fairest estimates of his music was 
given by Parry in his Art of Music ; his overture to Anacreon 
is, says Parry, ‘“‘ as genial as the ancient poet himself may be 
assumed to have been, and expresses all the fragrance and 
sparkle of the wine of which he sang with such enthusiasm. 
He (Cherubini) was cold and hard and devoid of sympathetic 
human nature, but nevertheless he devised the tragic intensity 
of his opera Medea with unquestionable success.” 

It is strangely ironical that this Italian-born composer, 
stern director of a French school of music, almost German in 
his classical bent, should be nearly forgotten to-day, though 
he was in his own day and for some time afterwards regarded 
with veneration and sometimes enthusiasm by musicians, 
including some who have been ranked with the greatest. 
It is a fallacy to think that Berlioz could never praise the 
master with whom he had on more than one occasion wrangled, 
if not exactly brawled. It is true that Berlioz, at the premiére 
of Ali Baba, offered 10 francs for an idea in the first act, 20 in 
the second, and so on until he could bid no higher, but his 
reference to Cherubini’s Coronation Mass tells a very different 
story. Writing of the defects of the piano in conveying 
orchestral sounds, Berlioz takes the Communion March in the 
Mass as an example of his thesis, and asks what would 
become “‘ of those wonderful prolonged notes of the wind 
instruments which fill you with mystic ecstasy ? or of those 
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delicious interlacings of flutes and clarinets to which almost 
the whole effect is due?”’ And referring to “ those stereo- 
typed conventional forms adopted by so many French com- 
posers’”’ from Italian sources, Berlioz elsewhere instances 
Cherubini and Spontini alone among the Italians as having 
resisted these forms (vide Berlioz’s Mémoires, in the revised 
edition by Ernest Newman, 1935, pp. 84 and 184). 

Such was the respect that Cherubini inspired, that Weber, 
Mendelssohn and Liszt all came under his spell, though in the 
latter case it was rather youthful hero-worship than critical 
judgment. Mendelssohn criticised Ali Baba, but less dras- 
tically than Berlioz had done ; on the other hand he praises 
Abencérages and displays tremendous rapture over Wasser- 
trager, which certainly had a terrific reception in its early 
days. That Wagner had respect for Cherubini’s judgment is 
evident from his remarks concerning the Romeo and Juliet of 
Berlioz, which he heard in 1839 and which he considered to 
be “‘ heaped with such a mass of solecisms that I could not 
repress the wish that Berlioz had shown it before performance 
to some such man as Cherubini, who, without doing its 
originality the slightest injury, would certainly have had the 
wit to rid it of a quantity of disfigurements ’’ (Glasenapp, 
Life of Richard Wagner, trans. W. A .Ellis, 1900). Brahms, 
too, appears to have had some admiration of Cherubini ; 
César Franck had an affection for some of his work and was, 
incidentally, one of the last to have contact with the veteran, 
for in 1840, only two years before Cherubini’s death, he won 
a first prize for a fugue on a subject set by the Conservatoire 
chief. Some of Bizet’s clarity may be indirectly due to 
Cherubini, for Bizet’s teachers included Zimmermann and 
Halévy, both of whom had studied under the master, Halévy 
indeed being largely responsible for the work on counter- 
point which bears Cherubini’s name. 

Cherubini paid a number of visits to England, and his 
name is mentioned by Burney, who was disappointed that the 
composer’s Giulio Sabino “ was murdered in its birth, for 
want of the necessary support of capital singers in the princi- 
pal parts,” the guilty singers being Babbini and the Fer- 
rarese. In 1813 the Philharmonic Society, at its first concert, 
performed the Anacreon overture, and at the end of the fol- 
lowing year they decided to invite Cherubini to compose 
something specially for the Society, offering him the sum of 
£200. Cherubini duly appeared with his compositions, and 
was at first well pleased at the prospects of big profits—he 
hoped to receive 250 or 300 guineas for his benefit concert 
alone on April 24. But he later gave way to pessimistic 
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feelings. It was on March 22 that he expressed his high hopes 
for the benefit, but by April 7 he was complaining bitterly 
of the expenses in London and now considered his visit a 
failure. ‘“* All this clouds my soul, and I am so affected by it, 
so sad, that, with the work I am obliged to do, if I do not fall 
ill, it will be a miracle. Already my health, which up to now 
has been good, is becoming bad ; for several days my nerves 
have been ill, and I suffer from a melancholy which I cannot 
overcome ’”’ (vide Musical Times, 1890, pp. 160f.). 

During the remainder of the century in which he died, 
and even during the opening years of this century, the bigger 
works of Cherubini continued to be performed in this country. 
But one seldom hears of them these days—the veteran has 
been overshadowed not only by his contemporaries, but by 
more modern composers. The verdict of history is against 
him, or at any rate has been up to now. And it is to be feared 
that there is little hope of a Cherubini revival. 


G. W. SPINK. 


WEST AFRICAN YARNS 


WHENEVER I go to the Field, as this chunk of biblical 
“wilderness ”’ is called by the natives, I know I shall always 
meet some curious and interesting character or gain yet an 
insight into the veiled mind of the West African. Last week 
I encountered the Prophet whose parting injunction as he 
went from me in a flow of blue and white robe, was ‘‘ When 
you return to England tell them you have seen a prophet in 
Sierra Leone.’”’ On Wednesday it was an encounter with a 
small Moslem boy who “ because of the lovingness of your 
heart I will speak good words,” which, being translated into 
hard fact, meant the expectation of “dash,” or money. 
Nevertheless his ‘‘ good words” staggered me, and I shall 
never be certain whether he spoke by rote or as the spirit 
moves. To-day, as I lie here in a splinter of shade upon a 
sea of hard sunlight, the crazy woman has gone by with her 
rags and unseen companions, for “‘ she has a debil.”” Beside 
me sit Santige, Kamadda and Youah, three midget and naked 
goat-herds of the Moslem faith who spend their lives (appar- 
ently) on the Field whilst their goats graze a scanty meal. 
Ever since I have discovered this quiet spot above the hub- 
bub and smells of the town, these three have implied that my 
felicity is not complete until I am joined by my “ pardies.” 
This being the relationship I understand to exist between us 
in return for “ coppa ”’ and “ ceegrets.”’ 

Nor must I forget the Field. That, too, has its personality ; 
its hot, fierce aura of primeval savagery. Yet it has peace: 
a Satan-shadowed solitude of dark laterite boulders, leering 
like transfixed devils upon the little roofs of the town below. 
As though it endures a cessation from cruelty like the tran- 
quillity of the leopard, instinct with the wariness to spring 
into ferocity. It is under the squat base of one of these dark 
boulders that I lie, staring across the valley, at the great natural 
harbour of the town, and the heat-hazed far-off ‘‘ Hills of the 
Lions.” Floating on the liquid fire of the sea mighty ships 
burn tremblingly. Sometimes I murmur their valiant names, 
and the sound of them has the beauty of an Homeric hexa- 
meter. In the heat of the sky, slow-circling vultures quarter 
the town on their ceaseless scavenging. Between the fissures 
and crevices of the rock against whose warm side I lean, small, 
gaudy lizards flick and squirm, regarding us with sharp, 
astonished curiosity. 

At my feet, squeezed in between encircling huts and the 
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Moorish squares of the Syrians’ houses, is a patch of ground 
that was “ presented ”’ to the town in the early ’eighties as a 
cemetery by a Missionary Society! I see a gaunt Moslem 
there, grazing his goats over the cracked and leaning tomb- 
stones. He and his goats are being followed by a dozen or so 
white, stork-like ‘‘ angel birds.’”” Now and then one of the 
“angels ’”’ struts up and gives a goat a peck as a reminder 
that they, too, expect “dash.” The loneliness of that 
deserted burial-ground is not as the loneliness of the Field : 
it appears to have had a private Judgment Day of its own, 
and all that remains are the husks and toppling shells of the 
cracked graves. 

“Listen,” says Santige suddenly, placing his small, 
ebony-shining hand on my lips. I sit up and listen. From 
somewhere out of the heat beating around the jagged edges 
of our shade, I hear a low, incoherent muttering. 

Kamadda and Youah instantly begin scratching for peb- 
bles whilst Santige stares up into my face with great shining 
eyes which have suddenly become lambent with cruelty. 
“She speak to her debil.” And he points to the right where, 
crawling along the red track of the Field, I see a bundle of 
fluttering rags draped, or rather clotted, with filth around 
the tall thin figure of something which I surmise to be a woman 
by her turban and the mop of stiff hair sticking out between 
its ragged folds. 

| Before I had defined their intentions, two missiles arked 
through the burning air and sank into the layers of rags. My 
pardies looked at me with shining faces waiting for my praise. 
Kamadda took aim with another lump of red stone. This I 
managed to grab from his hand and contrived at the same 
time to overtopple Youah with a push. A dog-like look of 
fear instantly clouded the cruelty in their eyes ; they sat back 
silent and amazed at the unaccountable reaction of the 
“navyman.” To them it was the natural instinct, this 
tormenting of a creature whose malady had placed her outside 
all claims of tribal protection. 

“ She a debil-woman,”’ muttered Youah. 

“Why you call her debil-woman ? ”’ 

_“ Because she has a debil,”’ Santige answered with placid 


-simplicity. His eyes continued to watch her approach, 


glowing and contracting like the eyes of a watching cat 
waiting to spring upon an unsuspecting mouse. 

“ Leffam,” I commanded, with a threatening look at the 
three, and we sat silently watching the mad-woman’s 
approach. The mutterings grew clearer as she advanced, her 
skinny arms crossed tightly over her breast and the long 
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claws of her fingers ceaselessly picking at the ends of rotting 
garments. Presently she crept by us, not turning her head 
or seemingly aware of our presence, but creeping on, muttering 
and whining to invisible companions. Her bare feet and 
legs were pitted with running sores, pus-pits caked with dried 
matter and dirt. Her face had the wildness of her kind . . . 
desperately she hugged the remnants of her garments as 
though she were constantly plucking the rags from the pursu- 
ing hands of tormentors who sought to pull her down. We 
watched as she paused a little distance off and sat down on a 
boulder, with the air of one who does not expect to be left 
at peace, but must be watchful on all sides for attack. I 
could feel the dark storm which enveloped her crazed mind ; 
and felt the hopelessness of my pity, which could do nothing 
but stay a single stone from all the years of her sufferings. 
Until she died, she was doomed to this endless pilgrimage 
of beggary, hunger and derision from the world; and from 
within, the pursuing devils of her poor brain. 

“One night,’’ related Kamadda, “‘ she took bad and debil 
enter her. She begin to chop her chillurn. Husband he try 
plentee, plentee doctors for to cure, but no can. He even 
send to Eengland for medicine. But nuffin no good; debil 
no leave her. So she no good to her husband and chillurn, 
and he turn her away from his home. Long, long time now 
she have thees debil. She beg her way in the streets. And 
where the night finds her there sleep.”’ 

“But don’t her husband or her children help her?” 
Kamadda shook his head decisively and was evidently 
astonished at my ignorance. 

‘““ She have a debil and so she no good. Her chillurn they 
marry ; but they no speak to their mother ’cos she have 
thees debil in her. You sabby debil ? ” 

I felt again the black wall of human helplessness in the 
face of so much unconscious cruelty. Yet there were mosques 
and churches and chapels in plenty, not to mention the 
memorial of the pioneer Missionaries ‘‘ presented’ to the 
town in the early ‘eighties. 

I watched the woman picking trifles and small pieces of 
rag from her person and saw her constantly bend forward 
and attach them lightly to the blades of coarse grass at her 
feet. A semicircle of pigmy banners spread about her feet, 
and I recalled having seen similar displays strewn about the 
Field ; marking resting places where she had stayed a little 
while holding her tormentors at bay. Presently she rose and 
went slowly down the Field, leaving behind her dragging 
feet another monument, a spread of coloured rags in token of 
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that short cessation from torment under the tireless eye of 
Heaven. 

“See, her debil speak to her again,’ 
tentedly. 


, 


cried Santige con- 


* * * * * 


Mahmoud is eight, and I am to know and savour with him 
the exquisite satisfaction that his name means the Beloved. 
It is clear that Mahmoud considers himself well worthy of 
this distinction. Also it is equally clear to-day that the near- 
ness of the Feast of Ramadan is a cause for frequent gloats 
and chortles of anticipation. He has shown me, by the 
startling illustration of blowing out his stomach until he 
resembles a bladder, the blissful condition that will be 
Mahmoud’s after he has chopped “ beeg, beeg chop ”’ the day 
after to-morrow. The prime source of this future extension 
is to be the grazing goat who, unconscious of his high calling, 
is concentrating his attention on the rough pasture, and is 
not above including a nibble at my boots. I find I have 
erred in believing the goat to be smelly, satyr-like and a 
beast of reprobate propensities in accordance with his appear- 
ance. That is the worldly illusion my infidel eyes have failed 
to penetrate. Behind that cloak of beard and hide, that 
apparent lunacy which can let it graze without discrimination 
off the pasture and my boots, shines a mystic creature. 
Mahmoud revealed that this shaggy beast was the especial 
favourite of Allah. He is the Scapegoat. He is the chosen 
intermediary between the faithful Moslem and Allah. Simply 
by having the sins of the household foisted upon its back, 
this goat is set apart for the distinction of having its throat 
sacrificially slit at Ramadan. The family, relieved of its 
overload of sin, will the better appreciate, and be grateful 
to partake off, the sweet flesh of their redeeming goat. Nor 
with the picking of the last bone, is the last shred of grace 
torn from the sacrifice. For its hide, having hung in the 
mosque for seven days, will likewise be acceptable to Allah 
(and the household) as an addition to the collection of prayer- 
mats upon which His faithful ones may give daily thanks to 
His bounty. 

What I cannot understand is the grotesque contradiction 
between Mahmoud’s simian features and his spiritual zeal 
combined with a mental precocity that far exceeds his years. 
It is like sitting beside an offspring of Epstein’s Genesis, and 
listening to it discoursing on the Spirit of Life. It is like 
looking at a telescoped close-up through the hazy perspective 
of the primal past ; to stare into the wonder-glowing eyes of 
Mahmoud and see therein the Light of Life, the divinity 
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that was dispersed from the morning stars when Heaven 
decreed that their song should rise instead from.the “ dark 
star”? of Earth. The glory of Mahmoud’s limpid, back- 
slanting eyes reveal a spirit that effaces the flat, quivering 
nose, the sinuous lips protruding, monkey-like, over a wide 
mouth full of projecting teeth. 

He is quaint, with his English that is fashioned after the 
Koran Scriptures ; his over-size robe which is like a concertina 
rising and falling in ridges with the impulsive eloquence of 
its wearer; the drooping sleeves which will entangle the 
expressive gestures at acute moments in the stream of 
Mahmoud’s chatter; the rusty and aged fez which will slide 
leeringly over Mahmoud’s forehead. The fez so ancient that 
it might have travelled with Doughty on the Holy Pilgrimage. 
By repute, he is the most avid student in the school of his 
mosque and already noted for his gift of preaching. For 
this midget professes to speak with the Spirit’s will; with 
chortling, complacent serenity at my disbelief, Mahmoud 
will preach for me, that I may believe. He is not a bit 
embarrassed or annoyed : he knows that I am an unbeliever, 
and therefore have not been favoured of Allah, who “is a 
wonderful papa,’’ as Mahmoud has been favoured. Looking 
at him as he clambers the rock beside me, disentangling him- 
self from the unruly folds of his gown, pushing back the 
troublesome fez, and finally emerging in triumph and firm 
security ; I think I see Mahmoud as Allah’s beloved jester, 
whom he loves to fondle upon His hand. 

Mahmoud bends quickly forward, tilts my chin up with 
one small claw, gazes seriously into my eyes and, having 
focussed me according to his will, takes a mighty breath which 
lifts the flowing hem of his robe a foot high. Then the Beloved 
speaks of his wonderful “ papa ”’ : 

“Because of the lovingness of your heart I will speak 
good words. If after hearing my words you would wish to 
remember Mahmoud, that is good. But if it shall not be so, 
then I will understand that it is not because you are a greedy 
man that you do not ‘ dash’ me, but because you cannot. 

“ The words that I shall speak, they will not be my words ; 
but they will come from my mouth, from my mouth, like...” 

The first eloquence wavers. He cannot find words to 
express the bright tumult of his beating heart. Impatiently 
he lifts one skinny arm into the sky, to liberate itself from the 
impeding folds. He turns his face in profile and stares 
piteously upwards. I see the earnest aching to bring words 
that shall fill this urgency. The small hand flutters blindly 
to the trembling mouth where, for want of a key-word to 
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unloose the spate that is trembling to the lips, Mahmoud is 
held dumb. Yet in that poignant fluttering of the hand I 
see, as it were, the doves of heaven flighting round him. 
What he cannot explain I see, and he stares down into my 
face, scans deeply into my eyes, and smiles at the comprehen- 
sion of this infidel. He nods contentedly at what he sees, 
and is at once away : 

“ Like a wind that carries forward a bird in the skies, will 
my words speak to you.” 

Mahmoud is so filled with the power that is upon him that 
he is unheedful of my presence; but at such times as he 
returns to me, he swoops tenderly, turning upwards my chin 
to catch the crumbs of the Bread of Life that he is giving me. 
His exalted face is turned in profile from me, he yet remembers 
me in the dizzy flight of his soaring, knowing that I am but 
human, and must therefore be unheeding. I learn that it 
was beneath a tree that Mary gave birth to Jesus. 

““Maybe a tree like one that stands yonder, eh?” he 
challenges suddenly, crouching over me as he indicates a 
giant cotton tree on the lower edge of the Field. The spell is 
momentarily broken, and I turn and blink owlishly at the 
tree, standing in the mid-day heat with the sweeping folds 
of its grey bark draped about it and spread over the red land, 
like the folds of a sweeping robe. 

“But it does not matter,’ he proceeds quickly, sensing 
my infidel ignorance. “It was a tree,” he continues with 
serene omniscience. I sigh contentedly. I have surrendered 
my Western heritage. 

I leave Mahmoud, strangely glad and strangely sad; and 
as I look back before turning from his sight, I see him perched 
upon the black boulder, showing that mystical goat the 
“dash ”’ I have bequeathed. 

He looks up and waves after me. As I turn away I hear 
faint, yet clear in the brooding stillness of the Field : 

“ Thank you, thank you, thank you! Allah will look out 
for you in Paradise.” 


A. F. NICKELS. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


THE five or six thousand little poems composing the Greek 

Anthology are written, with few and quite insignificant 

exceptions, in a single metre—well known to readers of Ovid 

and writers of Latin verse. This form has never taken root 

on English soil. Tennyson in his early days wrote some 

elegiacs with the medizval addition of internal rhyme, ¢.g., 
Creeping thro’ blossomy rushes and bowers of rose-blowing bushes, 

Down by the poplars tall rivulets babble and fall. 


But later he only wrote the spirited pentameter, “‘ All men 
alike hate slops, particularly gruel.’’ Nobody suggests that 
the translator should limit himself to that or any other one 
form. Even in the eighteenth century, when the heroic 
couplet was king, Cowper’s renderings are metrically diverse. 
So the metre of each poem means a fresh decision, and interest- 
ing problems arise. Should one attempt the line-for-line 
method ? In particular, should a single couplet remain a 
couplet ? One of these delightful miniatures is thus ably 
rendered by Mr. F. L. Lucas. 


I loved, I kissed, I was happy, I conquered, her love is mine: 
But er name, and mine, and our story shall love alone divine. 


The italics are a slight flaw, and the last words, for “ only 
the goddess knows,” suit the story better than the names; 
but it is a very pretty version. Yet am I wrong in thinking 
that the spring and gaiety of the original are better given by 
freer treatment ?— 

I loved, I kissed, I won the girl, 

And now there’s love between us ; 
But who I am, and who is she, 
And how we found felicity, 

Nobody knows but Venus. (v. 51) 


Here are two more couplets spread out in the same way, 
the first again anonymous, the second by Capito :— 
A speedy grace is sweetest, but if the grace delay, 
It has lost all claim 
To that sweet name, 
Its grace has passed away. (x. 30) 
Beauty may please, but can’t attach 
Without the charming look, 
Even as a bait will make no catch 
That swims without a hook. (v. 67) 
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And sadder tones may be similarly re-arranged. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert’s famous saying in his last voyage, “‘ We 
are as near to heaven by sea as by land,” has several fore- 


runners in the Anthology, and this beautiful poem by an 
unknown hand is in the same strain : 


Straight is the road that leads below, 

If dead you go 

From Athens or from Meroé ; 

Nor vexéd be 

That far from homeland you have died ; 
From every side 

Of all the world one wind doth blow 
To sail below. (x. 3) 


But the line-for-line method is often the only suitable one, 
and we have to find English equivalents for the hexameter 
and pentameter. By general, though not universal consent, 
the classical hexameter is best represented by the seven-foot 
iambic line, the fourteener of Chapman’s Stead. The heroic 
line of five feet is definitely too short, and the fourteener is 
very little too long; the average excess in many thousand 
lines I make to be only 10 per cent. But the pentameter 
being shorter, a fourteener couplet is in general too long for 
an elegiac couplet, and its use may involve padding. In the 
following charming scene by Plato, I have not hesitated to 
pad, for the sake of the general effect ; the last line in the 
Greek has only ‘‘ Nymphs hydriad, nymphs hemadryad ”’ :— 

Still be the Dryads’ green-robed cliff, and silent from the steep 

Be the voice of brooks, and the mingled bleating of careful mother 

sheep ; 

For Pan himself is playing his pipes, pipes of a lovely tone, 

Running a limber lip along the reeds he has joined in one, 

And around and about with vigorous feet they dance to his melody, 

Nymphs of the water-spring, and nymphs of the holy greenwood 

tree. (ix. 823) 


But there is no padding in this anonymous couplet : 


A serpent came and drank the water, and the spring was drained, 
The river-bed all dust, and yet the creature’s thirst remained. (ix. 128) 


And the terrible saying of Palladas, the Swift of the antho- 
logists, as he has been called, does not lose in a shorter line : 
Fattened and kept for Death are we 
Like swine, then slaughtered wantonly. (x. 85) 


A quite exceptional little poem consisting of three hexa- 
meters goes like this : 
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With yielding lips a maid at eve kissed me, a kiss divine ; 

Twas nectar surely, for her mouth breathed nectar into mine. 

With that deep draught of love 1 am more drunk than as with wine. 
(v. 305) 


Two short lines for each long one are used in the following 
version of Agathias’ poem on the listening satyrs; I think 
the only padding is “ as if to hear ”’: 


Do your pipes give out their tone, 
Little satyr, if unblown ? 

Why do you incline your ear 

To the reeds, as if to hear ? 

Though he smiled, he still was dumb ; 
Yet an answer might have come, 

Had not that enchanting toy 

Brought the oblivion due to joy. 
Twas not wax that stopped the word ; 
Silent of his own accord, 

All his soul he bends upon 

The pipes’ preoccupation. (P. 244) 


But perhaps the best plan is to alternate seven-foot and 
five-foot lines; for some reason obscure to me the English 
six-foot line is intolerably heavy except as a conclusion. 
Simonides’ dedicatory poem runs thus : 


War and its weeping laid aside, there arrows dedicated 
Now under Pallas’ temple-roof repose ; 

Full often in the battle throng of men, with sighing freighted, 
They bathed their heads in blood of Persian foes. (vi. 2) 


And Phillipus on a wine-bibbing tree becomes a quatrain with 
a final couplet : 


A lusty plane am I, by heavy handling from the South 
Uprooted and laid low upon the plain, 
But a bath of Bacchus set me up, and now I quench my drouth 
In heat or cold more sweetly than with rain. 
So, perishing I came to life fixed firmly on my feet, 
The only thing that surer stands by drinking Bacchus neat. (ix. 247) 


Sometimes the natural rhythm of the opening words in 
English suggests a metre to which the rest must conform : 


Bandy-legged, two-clawed, digger in the sea-sand, 
Backward-going, no-neck,; with feet twice four, 

Stout swimmer, iron-backed, whose skin is like a pot-sherd 

A crab, I Cépasus, a fisher with the hooked line, 
To Pan bring, as handsel of my fishing by the shore. (vi. 196) 
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Sometimes it is the last words that fix the metre, and one 
works backwards. Here is Palladas again : 


A murderer sleeping near a crazy wall 
Beheld Sarapis near him in the night, 

Oracularly speaking : “‘ Get you up from where you sprawl, 
And bed elsewhere, you miserable wight.” 

He awoke and changed his quarters ; and immediately it fell, 
That crazy wall, and lay upon the ground ; 

So he gladly offered sacrifice to Gods who served him well, 
And to sympathize with murderers were found. 

Next night Sarapis spoke another oracle, and said : 
You think we value such a homicide ? 

You have just escaped a painless death, but be admonishéd, 
I am keeping you to have you crucified.” (ix. 378) 


I will end my selection with a few specimens of light- 
hearted stuff, of little value, no doubt, but a cheerful contrast 
to Palladas and others of his kidney. 


Happiest he in the first degree 

Who is in debt to nobody ; 

Next, who was never husband styled ; 
Thirdly the man who has no child. 

If you are mad enough to marry. 
You can make it pay: the lady bury 
Without delay, and pinch her dower ; 
This is the way to wisdom’s bower ; 
Do not as Epicurus did, 

Who tried to find where Void is hid, 
And what is really at the bottom 

Of the Atom. (xi. 50) 


Limb-loosing Venus’s daughter, no doubt, 
By limb-loosing Bacchus, is limb-loosing gout. (xi. 414) 


Doctor Socles promised that 

He would make a hunchback flat, 

So he laid upon his spine 

Three stout stones nine feet by nine ; 
Crushed to death in agony, 

Now he’s straight as any die, (xi. 120) 


Lazy Marcus dreamt he was running, 
And never again let sleep solicit him ; 
For such was lazy Marcus’ cunning, 
He feared the dream again might visit him. (xi. 277) 
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Demo of Paphos first I loved, and that was nothing strange ; 
And Samian Demo secondly ; no oddity not to change ; 
Demo of Cyprus was the third, and now my feeling is 

The thing has gone beyond a joke ; then Demo of Argollis, 
My name is Philodemus. Fate was certainly the giver, 

For evermore some Demo ’tis that sets afire my liver. (v. 115) 


Opinion has varied sharply about the value of the Antho- 
logy. Chesterfield recommended the Greek epigrams to his 
son’s supreme contempt. Clearly he found in them no con- 
tribution to the worship of the Graces so often recommended 
to that graceless son. Landor found little thought or imagina- 
tion in these poems, and held one song of anacreon worth them 
all. Mahaffy considered no study more wearisome and 
unprofitable. ‘‘ Brilliant gems in a bank of mud, or worse 
than mud,” is his description. The few controversial epi- 
grams on literary rivalries he held by far the most interesting ! 
But Gray was a close student of the Anthology, and modern 
scholars who are also men of letters are all admirers. It is 
enough to mention the praises of J. A. Symonds and the 
reverential attitude of Dr. Machail. Anyhow, it is a happy 
hunting-ground for the hardened translator. He knows he 
cannot equal the Greek, but the attempt to approach it is 
fascinating. 


GEORGE G. LORNE. 


CANADA’S CADETS 


BRING ME MEN TO MATCH MY MOUNTAINS, 
BRING ME MEN TO MATCH MY PLAINS, 
MEN WITH EMPIRE IN THEIR PURPOSE 
AND NEW ERAS IN THEIR BRAINS. 


CANADIANS quoted those lines in the years between the Great 
War and this Greatest War. They will quote them again. 

Canadian boys meanwhile are under instructions to play 
their part. Trained soldiers, sailors and airmen will be made 
this year and next out of 77,000 youths between 15 and 18 
years of age. Ottawa’s Defence Department believes that 
discipline in the arts of war will stand these young Canadians 
in good stead when peace returns. 

To have “‘ Empire in their purpose ”’ will suit Canadians. 
The first time for some years the Canadian Government will 
provide the money (£115,000) for a summer camp for these 
cadets in the three Services. When that sum was voted by 
the Canadian House of Commons a few weeks ago it was 
pointed out that these young fellows will be ‘‘ the servicemen 
of the future.”” The Royal Canadian Navy is also at work. 
The expansion of the popular Sea Cadets, whose members 
extend from Halifax to Vancouver and from the Sub-Arctic 
to the famous 49th Parallel, has been simplified to meet war 
needs. Any group interested in forming a boys’ corps can 
apply to the Naval Service at Ottawa for authority to act and, 
enrolment being effected, can go on with the training. 

In England we went through the preliminaries years ago, 
thanks largely to the late Lord Lloyd, who was heart and soul 
forastrong Navy. During his presidency of the Navy League 
much was done by a well-organised branch of the League in 
Canada. But for him and his inspiration of the League the 
Royal Canadian Navy would not have developed so rapidly 
as it has in this war. 

The air cadets are bright lads, smart and well tailored. 
Their uniforms are cut from the same quality of cloth used by 
the R.C.A.F., which likes to encourage the cadets, no doubt 
on the principle that it pays “‘ to catch them young.’ 

How many of Canada’s 77,000 cadets will be trained for 
the Army has not been mentioned definitely. Woodcraft, 
fieldcraft, knots and lashings, internal combustion engines, 
signalling, model building, map reading, first-aid, small arms 
training, and the application of mathematics to practical work 
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are all set down in the syllabus. These subjects are taught 
over two years, which includes two six-day summer camps 
arranged by military districts in various parts of the country. 
In addition to camps, several courses for instructors, many of 
whom are school teachers, are to be held in 1942. 

After the war there will be more summer camps than ever. 
English lads, like Canada’s, in the future will realise that dis- 
cipline plus practical knowledge, and physical fitness plus 
patriotism, are essential for the manhood of a nation or an 
empire that intends to survive and make good. 

Protection against force may possibly be necessary until 
the Millenium, which probably is some distance away. 
Apparently the 1914-18 “ war to end war” was merely a 
prelude to what is happening now. Is there any certainty 
that there will not be a similar occasion ? If inside of another 
twenty years, by the way already prophesied, to-day’s cadets 
will find the value of their training. 


J. RANDOLPH OLIPHANT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


INDIA UNDER THE UNION JACK 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


S1r,—There does not, even now, seem to be much understanding of 
the Indian problem. Let me illustrate this. 

In January, 1930, I was travelling in India with a friend. I stayed 
at Mysore. My host, Mr. W., was an Englishman, the son of a Colonel 
ina Bombay regiment. We had been up to Ooty, and were coming home 
when, about 50 miles from Bangalore, my host had the misfortune to 
knock down a native woman. She was walking with two other women 
on a narrow causeway and just as the car came near she swerved across 
the road. We stopped at once, and ran back to the victim, over whom her 
friends were making lamentations. She was unconscious, her leg badly 


‘injured. Iam a trained nurse and I did my best with improvised splints. 


She was lifted into the car and laid across my knees and on the lap of the 
native chauffeur. He was not a Hindu or he would not have touched her. 
The remarkable thing was that neither the two women nor some men 
who came from the fields raised the slightest objection to our taking 
charge of her, or to the car which had injured her carrying her off. One 
of the women was her mother, but she did not ask to accompany her and 
seemed quite satisfied to trust us of whom she knew nothing, because 
we were English. 

We reached the small hospital about 2 p.m. The doctor, a Brahmin, 
who had taken his degree in England, at first refused to come and attend 
her, and he was 30 minutes before he did so. He had to perform certain 
rites on rising from his noonday rest, and this delayed his attention to 
the poor thing. He told men standing by to carry her in, and only my 
firm refusal to hand the patient over to anyone but the doctor himself 
procured his help in carrying her. He told the dispenser to give her 
sal volatile while he went away again, but she could not swallow. The 
doctor returned with a stethoscope. Standing far off he listened to her 
heart. He said, ‘“‘ She is dead.” He never touched her after laying her 
onthe bed. This was because she was believed to be an “ untouchable.” 

We then drove to the police thana and Mr, W. told the sergeant to 
send for the Headman of the village, and when this functionary appeared, 
said to him if he could get his panchaiyat together in half an hour, he would 
be tried by them for the accident and not by an English court. 

This is how I acquired the distinction—for it is a distinction—of 
being one of the very few Englishwomen who have ever given evidence 
before a Native panchaiyat. It is the form of local government in India, 
purely native in origin and history. To those who believe, as we do, 
that natives evolve their own government it seeems odd that no scheme of 
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self-government for India has attempted to found itself on the panchaiyat. 
The trial was in the nature of a coroner’s inquest. It was concerned 
with the death of the woman and its cause. It took place in the small 
ward of the hospital whither she had been carried. Her body lay ona 
bed, and against the wall behind it sat, on the floor, the members of the 
panchaiyat and various native officials. All the evidence had to be 
translated into five languages, English, Tamil, Canarese, Telugu and a 
native dialect. Our depositions were taken by a clerk—attached, I think, 
to the police thana—conversant with all five languages, into each of which 
each deposition had to be translated. An interested crowd, mostly 
chewing sugar-cane, watched the proceedings through the window. The 
proceedings took over three hours, because of the language difficulty, 
but the verdict of “‘ Accidental death ” was unanimous. 

The Headman was anxious to put our party up at the Government 
rest house and produced a retired Khansamah ‘“ who had served many 
English celebrities,” but my host refused on the ground that his ladies 
had not their bedding with them. We drove on to Bangalore through an 
early Indian night which turned the tree-shaded road into a tunnel in 
which the eyes of an occasional yoke of bullocks shone like headlights. 

But the point of my story is that Mr. W., an Englishman with intimate 
knowledge of India, far from despising or mistrusting the Hindu, treated 
him precisely as he would have treated a countryman of his own, as a 
competent and just judge of facts. He was amenable to the panchaiyat 
only by his own desire, a white man is not subject to its jurisdiction. 

This story illustrates the deep fissures between the Indians themselves. 
The injured woman was a Hindu. The doctor was a Hindu, but he 
would not do anything for her because she was wrongly believed to be 
“untouchable.” It also illustrates the good relations which the English- 
man, who has made his life in India, has with the native population. 

Yours, etc., 
ENGLISH NuRSE. 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 
2400 YEARS AGO 


Sir,—A recent perusal of the history of the Peloponnesian War by 
Thucydides, probably the most eminent of all ancient historians, has 
impressed me by the applicability of that writer’s obiter dicta to the present 
situation. Here is a remark put into the mouth of Pericles, the great 
Athenian patriot and leader, when addressing an audience of his fellow 
countrymen: ‘I am not so much afraid of the devices and strategy of 
our enemies as of the mistakes of our people at home.” A comment 
some 2400 years old, which is worth consideration to-day. 

Yours faithfully, 
KR. H. BLAKENEY. 


Winchester. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A NEw ENGLAND. By Professor Adshead. (Muller, 7s. 6d. net.) Plan- 
ning, planning, planning—for military victory, for production, for 
education, and for a better world generally—one hears and reads the 
word everywhere. Some people plan in day-dreams, others in maps and 
blue prints, and the majority in a mixture of vagueness and precision 
which is not likely to produce anythi1g very definite. Nevertheless, this 
preoccupation with planning produces one valuable thing, a state of 
mind which is the soil in which fruitful ideas grow. And ideas are very 
necessary, for successful planning has two parts—the ideas and the 
detailed application of them to existing circumstances. Ideas, moreover, 
have little chance unless they obtain a measure of general consent, at all 
events in a free country. For this reason I have cbosen for my review 
a short book which has no great merit as literature and which is much 
less ambitious than its title, but which contains some ideas about the 
reconstruction of this country after the war that are worth pondering, 
whether we accept them or not. Professor Adshead is an architect who 
has had 30 years’ experience of planning and developing English towns 
since the passing of the Town Planning Act in 1909. His point of view 
is that, at the end of the war, we shall have one of those chances of large- 
scale rebuilding such as only occurs at rare interval in a nation’s history ; 
and he presents his book as a preliminary study of the position. It is 
certainly not a well-planned book ; indeed, it is scrappy, hastily written, 
sometimes inconsequent and not always lucid. But there is something 
refreshing about its breeziness and occasional inconsequence, and it 
throws out many suggestions that prod the reader’s mind and set it 
working. That is its value. 

Before he turns to planning, however, Professor Adshead indulges 
in a chapter of “ anticipations ”—a prophetical jumble from which I 
will select a few ideas. What, he asks, have we got to scrap? He 
answers :— 


“* We should jettison all that which can only rightly be described 
as the flotsam and jetsam of a past industrial age. . . . Dirt and 
congestion are difficult things to deal with, but something drastic 
must be done. We preach about the advantages of education and 
other social reforms, but we should also get it instilled into the 
minds of the people that not only is it important to have health, 
decent conditions of labour, good wages, limitation of working 
hours, and plenty of opportunity for recreation ; but also, we should 
instil into their minds that it is degrading to live in an ugly, dirty 
house.” 


Then he goes on to say that a good deal of London needs pulling 
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down, that there will have to be an agricultural survey, so that wide 
stretches of land unimpeded by buildings may be preserved for agri- 
culture, that new satellite towns will have to be built, that new types of 
houses will have to evolve, and so forth. But there are one or two 
passages in this chapter of greater value than any of these suggestions : 
they are reflection on the relation of planning to human beings. ‘ Much 
of the failure of planning in the past,” he says, “ has been due to our 
inability to visualise the future” ; and, after quotiug an instance of how 
a new set of suburbs on the east of London has been created, not by 
planning, but by a human urge, he remarks :— 


“* Enough has been said to show that progress can only be made 
by encouraging those elemental strivings after a new existence, 
which, properly nurtured, will produce what we feel to be the best 
in modern life; and which through misdirection, repetition and 
wrong application have become atrophied if not absolutely dead.” 


Finally, I will give a composite quotation of which the first sentence 
contains the leading idea :— 


“ We need a complete recasting of both urban and rural exist- 
ence... . Weare all of us living such a racket of an existence, as 
the result of rushing madly into an arena of muddled inventions, or 
rather, of inventions muddled in their application, that we have 
lost all knowledge of what it was to live a peaceful existence. All 
this has got to be changed, and we must do some unravelling and 
unwinding. Our particular problem after the war is over, is to 
consider how this can best be done. . . . This, then, is the main 
problem: the thinning out of London and the better distribution 
of the people between town and country. . . . If we look closely 
at this question we shall see that it is not so much a question of the 
country becoming urbanised, as of the people becoming modernised ; 
meaning by this, better educated, better dressed, not necessarily 
more smartly dressed, much greater travellers and better able to fall 
in with the requirements of a modern existence. . . . We have got 
to think of a new kind of country and a new kind of agricultural 
development, and of a countryman, hardly distinguishable from a 
townsman ; well educated, travelled and used to all the amenities 
of town life, but living in a country town or village of a new order 
peculiar to the country ; a quieter existence than life in town, more 
isolation, and in close touch with nature.” 


This quotation, made up from several pages of Professor Adshead’s 
first chapter, is a fair example of his style and of the type of suggestions 
which he so jerkily throws out. Eleven chapters follow it, in the first six 
of which he discusses planning and its difficulties, particularly those 
created by the system of land tenure, with a return to the theme of town 
and country, and some less original chapters on industry and national 
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parks ; and the later chapters are all devoted to the particular problem 
of London, both central and outer, except the last, which is a disappoint- 
ingly meagre discussion of modern architecture. In general, it appears 
that his ideas for the planning of a new England might be summed up as 
follows : planning must be less static than it has been in the last 30 years ; 
a mass of legal obstacles to the acquisition of land for national purposes 
must be swept away ; schemes must be controlled, not by codes of precise 
regulations, but by the intelligent judgment of State functionaries ; 
planning must not be Utopian or theoretic, but take into account what 
exists ; yet the attempt at reconstruction must be fundamental ; there 
must be a National plan, founded on many comprehensive surveys, wise 
but yet fluid, for the best possible allotment of space to industry, agri- 
culture, urban areas and their accompaniments, parks and open spaces ; 
regional schemes will follow, and these should provide for a definite 
separation of town and country, in the sense that the town should not be 
allowed to merge into the countryside haphazard, but that all big cities 
should be surrounded by satellite towns, to be constructed, where the 
workers of the cities may find a healthy life ; that, while the location of 
the main heavy industries is already settled, there is much room for the 
better distribution of lighter industry ; that urban schemes should be 
tackled with a much wider set of ideas than hitherto ; and that London 
needs the creation of a huge satellite circle from Bedford on the north to 
Brighton on the south, a finely planned and built inner ring of boule- 
vards and garden suburbs, with a much revised system of transport. 
Above all, there should be different planning and different architecture 
for town and country. To quote once more—for this seems to be the 
Professor’s hobbyhorse :— 


“Ever since the commencement of the present century, there 
have been organised outcries against the spoliation of the country- 
side, presumably by the townsman. But it is not the townsman who 
directly spoils the country, it is the countryman himself, who, aping 
what he conceives to be smart (smartness being to the countryman 
the insignia of success) copies all the worst aspects of urban existence ; 
smart houses, smart shops, and smart places of business, in fact all 
the things that form the jetsam and flotsam of urban life.” 


In fact, the author goes so far as to assert that everything which 
emerges from towns is an injurious residue, of which the town itself has 
already absorbed the pure and beneficial] ingredient ; so that what leads 
the simple countryman astray is the bad, as opposed to the good, example 
of the townsman: and, since there are five times as many townsmen as 
countrymen, it will be the townsman’s responsibility to prevent his 
country neighbour from straying any longer. There is a considerable 
naiveté about Professor Adshead’s dicta which will make a good many 
country folk laugh ; but they might as well think as they laugh, in case 
they miss anything of value. 
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Moreover, it might as well be realised what a mort of planning and 
surveying is already afoot, in order not to be surprised when some of it 
is put into execution. There are, of course, those who object to planning 
altogether as being an attempt to impose upon an unpredictable future 
the ideas of the present. This was the view most penetratingly and 
uncompromisingly put by Mr. Austin Hopkinson, M.P., in the House of 
Commons on April 29 last, when a Bill was being considered for turning 
the Minister for Works and Buildings into the Minister of Works and 
Planning. He said, among other things :— 


“T support the rejection of the Bill because, whatever its effect, 
the Bill proposes to enable superior people to override even those 
small private liberties which are left to us to-day. . . . The supreme 
planner of all—I omit for the moment Mr. Stalin, because he is our 
ally and I do not want to make any remarks about him—is Adolf 
Hitler, who is going to plan the whole world. He is doing so most 
successfully in his own country. What are we fighing this war 
about ? We are fighting to avoid planning. It is no use laughing ; 
what I said is true. The totalitarian State is the planned State. It 
is based upon the supposition that some superior person knows 
what is good for people better than they do themselves. That is the 
whole theory of the totalitarian State as it exists to-day. We are 
simply talking cant and humbug if we advocate an extension of 
planning in this country and at the same time conduct a world war 
against that same theory being imposed on us.” 


He argued, further, that progress had always come, not from planners, 
but from individuals who revolted against the common opinion of their 
day: and that, in any case, we had now neither the data nor the ideas 
necessary for successful planning. That is the extreme view, and it is the 
view of an individual who is in revolt against common opinion. Common 
opinion is all for planning, and the common complaint is that there has 
been far too little of it. Perhaps there has ; but, like our production of 
munitions, the supply of plans is beginning to gather head. For instance, 
a great part of the energies of Nuffield College are now being devoted to 
a Social Reconstruction Survey. A team is at work all over the country 
collecting facts about the shifts of population and industry, the likely 
trends in the immediate future, the extent of war damage and what will 
be needed in labour and materials for its repair. 


“It is a big undertaking [wrote Mr. Harold Butler, the Warden 
of Nuffield College, recently in a periodical], but already some con- 
clusions are beginning to emerge, the first outline of what Britain 
will look like at the end of the war is beginning to appear, like a 
negative gradually taking shape in a developing dish.” 


Not only that is going on, but there is a body called the 1940 Council 
preparing maps based on careful surveys. There are at least 14 of these 
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maps of Great Britain already, each illustrating a different aspect and all 
of them will be fitted together into a master plan for the whole country. 
This plan will presumably be made under the responsibility of the 
Minister for Works and Planning, assisted by the Minister in charge of 
Reconstruction : but the difficulty will be to decide by whom and how 
it will be enforced. Already some of the municipal councillors in the 
north are blowing battle trumpets: and I am pretty sure that England 
will not be reconstructed without a battle in which a great deal of useless 
rubbish will be hotly defended so that the purpose and driving power of 
the attack may be thoroughly tested. That is our way, or has been in the 
past; and there is a great deal to be said for it, though its results are 
always a compromise. 

One crucial fact, however, has not yet emerged: we do not exactly 
know what the people will be for whom this new England is to be con- 
structed. Perhaps the Nuffield College Survey, and other surveys by other 
agencies, may find this out in time; but it will certainly be a different 
people from that which found itself involved in war nearly three years 
ago. Professor Adshead does not seem to be aware of this, for he speaks 
of the future in terms of a population stratified as it has been since the 
last war. He seems to see the same county families, the same rich indus- 
trialists, the same City folk, and the same labourers, of which latter class 
he patronisingly says, at one juncture :— 


“There is no harm in having cottages by the wayside as at 
present, indeed, the country should be well populated with labourers, 
dwelling in cottages in chosen positions, singly or in groups.” 


Very kind indeed: but these do not seem to be the agricultural 
population which is going to be so modern and well travelled—during 
those long holidays, no doubt, which the new agriculture is somehow 
going to indulge in—as visualised in his anticipations. Words such as 
those in the mouth of a professed planner do not give me very great 
confidence. However, whether I am there unjust or not, there is one 
hope that I would like to express. It is that, no matter what the age of 
those who collect the preliminary facts and offer the interpretative advice, 
the shaping and execution of the plan for a new England will be the work 
of the young and not of the old, or even of the middle-aged. It is ideas 
about living that will really be needed, rather than notions about building 
development ; and those who have a reasonable length of life before 
them should have the chance of choosing its conditions. The rest of us 
may gracefully retire, like owls to ivy bushes, and watch what the children 
make of it. 

Orto WILLIAMS. 
TWO GOOD NOVELS 


THE Krys OF THE Kincpom. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz, 9s.) Musk AND 
AmBER. By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) In his 
last book, The Citadel, Mr. Cronin drew contrasting portraits of two types 
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to be found in the medical profession—the single-minded doctor who 
thinks first and last of the advancement of science and the benefits it can 
bring to his patients, and the fashionable physician or surgeon who is 
merely out to make money at least cost to himself. The Keys of the Kingdom 
follows the same train of thought as illustrated by the priesthood of the 
Roman Church. Father Chisholm (aptly named Francis) is full of the 
love of God and of his fellow-men. He is nothing to look at and quirky 
to talk to; being plain, eccentric, unconventional, disconcertingly 
tolerant and outspoken. He never has the luck to meet, save in his old 
seminary tutor and bishop, an ecclesiastical comrade who takes the 
trouble to understand him. He is threatened with disgrace at his Training 
College, he is unsuccessful as a curate, his records of conversions, during 
34 years of missionary effort in China, compare unfavourably with the 
returns sent in by missionaries who hire paid catechists and bring in 
converts by bribery in kind. His brother clerics are occasionally startled 
into recognition of his humility and purity of soul, but all through life 
his outward drawbacks outweigh his inward likeness to Christ. Mean- 
while a schoolmate, intent on success and promotion, climbs to the top 
of the tree and becomes his condescending superior and bishop. The 
influence he wields over his surroundings remains unnoticed and at the 
end of life he barely succeeds in retaining the humble Border parish of 
his own countryside, where we leave him happily trout-fishing. The 
story is cleverly and movingly told, though the details of the plot are 
somewhat carelessly worked out. For instance, how does it come about 
that Father Chisholm, hurled into China at short notice, is able at once to 
converse with the Chinese non-Christian population, apparently in their 
own tongue? Such criticism, however, does not really detract from the 
lesson and spirit of a tale which none should miss. 

Mr. Mason has an artist’s gift for landscape, colour and music. All 
three are worked up to their highest pitch in Musk and Amber. The 
scene lies in the 18th century, we pass from a stately English country 
seat to the excited crowds in the streets of Naples during the Feast of the 
Blood of St. Januarius and finally to the pageant of sound and colour 
which was operatic life at Venice. The story hangs on a foul deed 
perpetrated on a young English boy, the owner of great estates and of a 
lovely treble voice, by his jealous heirs. He seeks, and with dignity and 
restraint achieves, the “ musk and amber” of revenge. The crime 
itself, a purely Italian practice, lends a flavour of originality to the book ; 
the plot is closely and carefully woven, the details minutely executed. 
The surroundings and background, the local and historical colour, ate 
as gripping as the story itself. Mr. Mason has never wrought a more 
finished work. 


DEFEATED FRANCE 


REPORT ON FRANCE. By Thomas Kernan. (John Lane, ros. 6d.) This 
is the first full eye-witness account of German conduct in France and 
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the development of French policy since the defeat of 1940. Few have 
realised with what cold calculation the German looting was planned, 
how thoroughly it has been carried out, or how subtle and legalised in 
form have been the methods used. Mr. Kernan quotes a decree pro- 
viding “the German troops and German administrative authorities in 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, France, Luxembourg and the Netherlands 
with means of payment.” This decree was issued in Berlin on May 3, 
1940, when Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands were still neutrals 
not due for attack until a week later. As regards thoroughness, the 
charge on France for the German Army of Occupation alone was fixed 
at 400,000,000 francs a day—say £750,000,000 a year—of which half to 
three-quarters was pure profit, since the number of German troops for 
which France was paying were simply not in the country. There were 
also practically unlimited powers of requisition (with payment in the 
worthless currency for which the decree of May 3 provided), wholesale 
buying by German troops in the same currency, a certain amount of 
sheer confiscation and control of all significant branches of French 
industry by Germans installed for the purpose. As regards legality, Mr. 
Kernan summarises a host of measures which observe the forms of law 
while quietly transferring the benefits and often the ownership of French 
concerns to German hands. From the standpoint. of the Allied peace 
which is to come, Mr. Kernan’s account is valuable. We have much to 
learn from the Germans—and they may be quite sure (we hope Dr. 
Goebbels will note and quote this) that the mistakes of reparations will 
not be repeated. 

Much that Mr. Kernan writes about the causes of defeat is familiar, but 
he brings to light one factor hitherto overlooked which played a part of 
outstanding importance. This was the pacificism and defeatism of French 
schoolmasters as a body. Through its teachers the French school system 
between the wars corroded the values of an entire generation. No more 
suicidal poison has ever been injected into the veins of a body politic. 
Will Mr. R. A. Butler, the President of the Board of Education, please 
note and take vigorous and appropriate action ? 


THE ARMY SPIRIT 


Tuery DIE WITH THEIR Boots CLEAN. By Gerald Kersh. (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) This is a people’s war, and that portion of the Press which 
claims to speak for the man in the street and the woman in the ’bus often 
takes upon itself to lay down the law as to the kind of fighting Services 
we should possess if the nation is to be worthily and successfully repre- 
sented in the struggle. The Navy is for the most part left alone—though 
naval discipline is much sterner than military—the Royal Air Force is 
ceaselessly belauded, but the Army receives but a raw deal at its hands. 
There must be, say these pundits, an army completely different from 
any we have had before ; an end must be put to barrack square drill, 
saluting, military discipline, “‘ spit and polish,” and that (in reality 
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mythical and non-existent) Aunt Sally of the Press, Colonel Blimp, must 
finally disappear. Anyone likely to be impressed by these admonitions 
should read this intensely human and inspiring book. It is the un- 
varnished account of the training of a recruit in the Coldstream Guards 
during the present conflict, as experienced by the writer himself, and all 
the characters are portraits. It is a vivid and humorous story which 
shows that drill, cleanliness and smartness (synonyms for spit and polish) 
and discipline prove their worth in time of strain and danger. An illus- 
tration of this truth is found in the fact that the men of the Brigade of 
Guards brought their equipment back with them from Dunkirk. Nor is 
this story exaggerated ; those who have passed through the Guards 
Depot at Caterham will recognise its description as true to life, and as a 
well-merited encomium on those non-commissioned officers who spend 
their days teaching raw lads from every walk of life what it means to be 
a good soldier. As the Grenadier Guardsman, a veteran of the Camp 
Staff at Pirbright training camp, said to the discontented recruit who 
wanted to know where “ the Army got you ” :— 
“It’s not any man’s place to say where anything has got us. .. . 
When you’ve knocked around as long as we have you'll know that 
everybody goes to the same place in the end. . . . What a man’s 
got doesn’t matter; What a man has done and what he has stood and 
Jallen for, that’s what matters. . . . There was a City man that made 
millions out of swindling. On the Tuesday you’d have said he’d 
got to the top of the world. But on the Wednesday he blew his 
head off and the whole world knew him for a crook. Where had 


he got? Nowhere. .. . Us, we’ve got nothing. We’ve got our 
pay and our grub and not too much of either. . . . Where have we 
got? Into the Guards and into a bit of history . . . keeping this 
country safe for you to grow up and do nothing in. . . . We held 


our lines and we came out fighting and we managed to get through. 

We’ve been hurt. Nothing can hurt us much any more. ... 

Where has it got us? . . . Manhood, that’s what it’s got us. We 

may be a bit dilapidated but we’re men. Isn’t that something ?” 
A nation which decries that spirit does so at its peril. 


A BOOK MISCELLANY 


Footprints IN Mataya. By Sir Frank Swettenham. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) This attractive autobiography gives a timely account of British 
rule in Malaya. Its author, one of the great pro-consuls of the 19th 
century, shows how British concern with law and order was a major 
driving force in extending control over the poor and somewhat anarchic 
native societies, and how secondary was the rdle of economic motives 
commonly and cheaply condemned as “imperialism.” Sir Frank 
Swettenham had a rare touch in dealing with both Malays and Europeans 
who came within his charge. He studied and understood the Malays as 
few Westerners have done—thanks largely to the respect he felt for them 
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and their culture. It is such men and such principles that make and keep 
empires ; and we are fortunate at this crucial time to receive instruction 
on these matters from so wise a counsellor. 

DEFENCE WILL Not WIN THE War. By Lieut.-Colonel W. F. Kernan. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) This small book contains one or two essential truisms 
and a great deal of superficiality not quite plausible enough to be dan- 
gerous. The most important truism is implicit in the title, which has won 
Colonel Kernan a wide circulation in America by catching the tide of the 
popular mood. But his suggestion that a large American force should 
attack Italy as the Achilles’ heel of the Axis will shake a good many 
readers’ trust in his judgment. Nor will Colonel Kernan win back lost 
ground by his own obtuse variant of the German pseudo-science of 
Geopolitik. Wars, it is true, are not won by defence alone; but then 
neither are they won by phrase-making or by prejudice. 

EDUCATION FOR DgatH. By Gregor Ziemer. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) This 
book is about German education under National-Socialism. Its author— 
an American who studied at Berlin University and was director of the 
American Colony School in Berlin—managed to persuade Dr. Rust, the 
Minister of Education, to give him the run of German educational 
institutions. The result is a carefully documented volume which, though 
not without faults, possesses practical importance for both the present 
and the future. Mr. Ziemer leads his readers astray when he implies 
that there is a difference between “ Nazis ” and “‘ Germans.” Actually, 
about 4o per cent. of all living Germans have received no other education 
than the vicious dehumanising training in arrogance, self-assertiveness, 
sexuality and war which the National-Socialist régime instituted with its 
assumption of power. It is therefore right in practice and true in theory 
to say that among the younger generation “ Nazi” and “‘ German ” are 
terms with the same terrible meaning. Mr. Ziemer is, however, right in 
other important respects. Present-day German education is “‘ education 
for death ”—though why Germans should have this urge to self-destruc- 
tion is not clear. It is also education for the death of others—as nearly 
three years of war should have taught us. This description of German 
education ought to be as widely known outside Germany as the charac- 
teristics of adders and cobras. And it is also necessary for us to ask, 
“ What can be done after the war with people so trained—or, rather, so 
deliberately debauched?” and to realise how grim are the implications 
of any honest and intelligent answer. 

A GERMAN ProreEcroraTE. By Sheila Grant Duff. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
Miss Duff’s subject is Bohemia and Moravia under German—which she 
miscalls ‘“‘ Nazi”—trule. She analyses the strategic motives which 
underlay Munich and the German invasion of Czechoslovakia in March, 
1939; describes the machinery of government and control which the 
Germans have instituted in the two main Czech provinces, and reviews 
the attempted social and cultural destruction and disintegration of the 
Czechs which the Germans have carried out. Miss Duff’s material has 
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been wholly gathered in England, though she taps certain private sources 
not previously available to the public, but it is doubtful whether so careful 
a study was worth making on incomplete material. The book is interest- 
ing and instructive as regards the process of forcible Germanisation by 
which the Germans hope, whatever may be the outcome of the war, to 
maintain the substance of their strategic gains in Bohemia and Moravia 
and thus to prepare further long-term aggression. Miss Duff also pays 
tribute where tribute is due to the sound and healthy instinct of the plain 
Czech men and women in face of German aggression as compared with 
the time-serving policy of political leaders who have held office under 
the Germans, frequently, perhaps, with intentions better than their 
judgment. But she is strangely squeamish about German atrocities in 
Czechoslovakia, having tried “as far as it is possible to avoid any appeal 
to the emotions.” Why? Emotion is the stuff by which good or bad 
government is finally tested through time. The outrages the Germans 
have committed against the Czechs form an essential constituent of their 
rule. Moreover, it would seem that Miss Duff’s refusal to give the 
horrible facts about German misdeeds in Czechoslovakia results partly 
from a tenderness towards ‘“‘ Germans” whom she contrasts favourably 
with ‘‘ Nazis.” “‘ The Nazis,” she writes, “ have a terrible guilt upon 
them, not only in this part of the world (Czechoslovakia) but in every 
country which they have occupied, and indeed in the greater part of the 
world.” What is this “ guilt”? Is it in respect of the horrible wrongs 
they have done? Apparently it is that “‘ They have roused up a real 
hatred of the Germans which has never existed before.” So the guilt lies 
not in the wrongs committed but in the fact that they have caused the 
sufferers to hate their doers. A curious moral judgment ! 

DENMARK IN Nazi Cuarns. By Paul Palmér. (Lindsay Drummond. 
Cloth, 6s. Stiff paper, 4s.) This is an account of the German invasion 
of Denmark and the growth of Danish resistance as the Germans have 
increasingly shown their true character. Mr. Palmér, formerly a Danish 
journalist in London, writes clearly and with patriotism. Denmark has 
never accepted the German occupation ; and Danish resistance is one of 
the factors that will help in the end to bring the foul edifice of German 
oppression to ruin. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Tue Hanpsook oF BririsH Birps, in five volumes. (Witherby, £5 5s.) 
In 1924, after five years’ hard work, the collective observations of all 
students of bird life were published in two volumes entitled A Practical 
Handbook of British Birds, edited by Mr. H. F. Witherby. This book was 
rightly considered to be the best of its kind, and it retained its unrivalled 
position until long after it went out of print. Now, thanks to the same 
inspiring leadership, and an ever-growing band of helpers, a successor 
to the Handbook has been compiled; and that two volumes should 
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have swollen to five is in itself a tribute to all concerned in their 
production. 

Every known aspect of bird-life has been studied and detailed descrip- 
tions given under well-chosen headings. Maps showing density of 
population and records of migration are a really valuable feature ; if the 
illustrations are on the small side they show birds in action and repose 
as well as in all stages of juvenile development. It is no exaggeration to 
say that for purposes of reference and identification this book is indis- 
pensable, Yet in spite of the immense strides made since the first Hand- 
book appeared, Mr. Witherby and his helpers never cease pointing out 
what gaps in our knowledge remain to be filled. All their energies are 
devoted towards increasing the number of bird observers and guiding 
their work into useful channels. The life-story of our birds is set out 
to-day in order that it may be written in even greater detail a score of 
years hence. 


THE NAVY—GOD BLESS ’EM 


Eerc DEEDS OF THE Navy. By Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. (Hutch- 
inson, 8s. 6d.) Written especially for boys, Epic Deeds of the Navy tells 
of naval battles and exploits during the present war. It includes the 
Battle of the River Plate, the A/tmark, the two actions at Narvik and the 
evacuation at Dunkirk It also gives an insight into submarine warfare ; 
it explains the magnetic mine and there are chapters on the war on the 
U-boat, the Fleet Air Arm and armed merchant cruisers. 

The gallantry of the destroyers at the first Battle of Narvik which 
entered the narrow fjord and circled the harbour while under terrific fire 
from the anchored enemy ships ; the Battle of the River Plate, with the 
odds heavily on the enemy’s side ; the exploits of the submarines Sa/mon 
and Ursula ; the attack on Taranto, will thrill every youthful heart. The 
British have a traditional respect for a gallant foe and the reader will 
echo Admiral Thursfield’s tribute to Captain Hans Langsdorff, the 
Commander of the Graf Spee. Dunkirk, like Guy Fawkes, will “ never 
be forgot,” and the author gives a stirring account of the glorious 
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retreat. As one reads on, it is hard to believe that such a high standard 
of gallantry and efficiency can be consistently maintained, but those 
standards have been set by the traditions and greatness of the Navy 
itself, and it rests with us not to let our seamen and their ships down. 
The book deserves to be read to the end, though the style is perhaps 
better suited to adults than to children, who may find some of the phrase- 
ology hard to understand. The exigencies of the times are somewhat 
apparent in the paging of the reviewer’s copy ; several pages of the first 
Battle of Narvik were missing, while in the next chapter others were 
duplicated The last chapter—the end of the Jervis Bay, should help us 
to realise that every gallon of petrol, paraffin and oil that we burn has 
probably cost a pint of some brave man’s blood ; economy will perhaps 
not then seem so unnecessary. 


HOW TO WRITE A STORY 


THE Art oF Srory-writING. By Les Preston. (Stone Publishing 
Agency, Redcar, Yorks., 5s.) Mr. Preston knows what he is writing 
about, being himself a story-teller of great and varied experience. His 
advice to would-be authors is sound, sensible and ingeniously contrived. 
Whether their efforts ever get into print or not, many people would be 
the richer mentally and imaginatively by following his course of appren- 
ticeship in the art of story-writing, thereby clearing their ideas, im- 
proving their language, correcting their judgment and their knowledge 
of human nature and of the possibilities of existence. And those who do 
succeed will owe it largely to Mr. Preston’s sound counsel. 
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A REGISTER OF HOTELS 


LONDON 


ONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
Accommodating 350. Double room, bath and break- 
fast 8s. 6d. per person, singles 9s. 6d. A.A. and R.A.C, 
GREAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Paddington 
Station, W.z. Accommodation for 200. Cocktail 
Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 
| 0 + tay PALACE MANSIONS AND HOTEL, 
—De Vere Gardens, W.8. ’Phone: Western 8121. 
Service Flats and Suites from 5 Gns. weekly. 


SAvoy HOTEL, STRAND, LONDON, 
"Phone: Temple Bar 4343. 


COUNTRY 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of 
comfort in country surroundings. Golf, Riding. 
Phone: 888. 
YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Est. 1478. Famous 
Oak Ceilings; modern requirements; excellent 
cuisine; garage; garden. "*Phone: 120. L. Gargini, 
proprietress 25 years. 
BANBURY.—White Lion Hotel; A.A. garage; golf 
links. T. A. Page, Proprietor. 
ATH.—Francis Hotel. Facing a quiet square but 
convenient for all places of interest. H. and c. water 
in bedrooms. ’*Phone: 450411. 
ORROWDALE, KESWICK.—Lodore Hotel: ideal 
position; head of Derwentwater; good residential 
hotel.—Mrs. H. T. Pape, proprietress. 
BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but 
away from the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. 
Phone : 5314. 
ROADWAY, Worcs.—Lygon Arms; sixteenth-century 
inn; beautifully furnished; all modern conveniences. 
ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths: running 
water; hairdresser; grill; banqueting rooms; 
garage. 
OLONSAY.—Scalasaig Hotel; loch and sea fishing; 
bathing; golfing; terms moderate. Three hours’ 
sail from Oban.—Apply Proprietor. 
CoONnwayY.—C ‘astle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
Sea Fishing. H. & c. water in all bedrooms. 
Phone: 3213. 
EVON. TORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, near Kings- 
bridge, on sea front; quiet; restful; tennis; 
bathing. 
ALMOUTH.—Greenbank Hotel. First-class, situated 
immediately on the water’s edge. Overlooking the 
lovely Harbour, St. Mawes and Pendennis Castles, Sun 
lounge and cocktail bar. 
FISHGUARD, PEM.—Fishguard Bay Hotel. Adjoin- 
ing Harbour. 40 bedrooms, Mild climate. Private 
trout fishing. 
REAT YARMOUTH.—Brunswick Hotel: central for 
both business and pleasure. Hot and cold water 
in bedrooms. A.A. ’Phone: 208011. 
AYTOR.—Moorland Hotel. 1,100 ft. above sea level. 
Facing South with wide views. Riding School 
adjoins. ’Phone: Haytor 207. 
HINDHEAD for HEALTH. 
HIGHCROFT (Wood Road) for quiet and comfort. 
H. & c., elec. fires. Away from main rds.; ’midst 
pines and heather, dry and bracing, nr. golf. ’Phone: 49. 
UNSTANTON.—Le Strange Arms and Golf Links 
Hotel. A.A., also R.A.C. ’Phone: 10. 
EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conser- 
vatory ; garden ; Tudor- panelled rooms ; hunters and 
hacks for Sussex Downs. —Walton, Proprietor. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1 
200 Rooms with hot and cold water, telephones and free 
electric heating. Numerous Private Bathrooms, 
Room, Bath and Breakfast from 9s. 6d. per night. 
Inclusive Terms on application. 
Telegrams: “‘ Booxcrart Lonpon.” 


MARLBOROUGH. —Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 2. 
MATLOCK. -—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. ’Phone: 
Matlock 39. 
ORWICH.—Royal Hotel; running water in all 
bedrooms ; private bathrooms: lift. 
ERTH.—Station Hotel; a first-class Hotel, com- 
fortable. convenient and inexpensive for tourists or 
business men; Garage. ‘Phone: 741 (3 lines). 
OSS.—Royal Hotel. Best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
Salmon Fishing. 'Phone: 40. 
RUTHIN. -—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & c. water in bedrooms, 
"Phone: 49. 
ST. — (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel. 
75 bedrooms. 100 acres grounds. Squash, Bad- 
minton, Golf. 
ALISBURY.—Old George Hotel; built 1320; bh. & c. 
all rooms ; central heating ; garden. 


IDMOUTH.—Knowle Hotel. 8 acres of the most : 


beautiful hotel gardens in Devon. Perfect quietness. 
Fine cuisine and service, Lift. Own garage. 


‘TEWKESBURY Glos.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel. 'Grams: 
Tophole. ’Phone: 36. R.A.C., A.A. 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
"Phone : 1150. 


YELVE RTON, DARTMOOR. — Rock Hotel. 
Running water, radiators, lift, private baths, 
Horses for Hire. 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.— 
The Race-Horses Hotel ; medically recommended ; 
quiet; select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring 
centre ; beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks; 
A.A., R.A.C.. Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner, 


Why we need 


LEGACIES & 
BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All Wars, 
including the disabled and their depen- 
dants, and the care of those left behind 
by the men who fall in action are an 
ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of 
the Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the Fund 
should be strengthened and _ fortified 
against any possible diminution of income 
in the future by means of Legacies and 
Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest 
can be obtained from the Organising 
Secretary, 

Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E.. 


CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


DEA! 


EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGES 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or t The Hall, Greatford, 
Stamford, Lincs, 


For full Peespoctes, apply to the Secre St. Stephen's 
Chambers, Telegraph "Street, E. E.C.2. _ . 
WESTERFIELD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Richmond Road, Worthing, Sussex. 
ape a her ga to months. S; War-time courses 
in single subjects. Write to the pal for particulars. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ABINGDON, BERKS. 
Agnes SCHOOL, Schol. Exam. 3rd Tues. 
Nov. grd Thurs. May. Total aaa Fees 
£98-81. ror Prospectus apply Headmaster. 
MINCHINHAMPTON COMMON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

EAUDESERT Ane — eee Navy, Public 
B Schools entrance and scholarshi af 600 feet, south- 
west; 50 acres. 

ar. WATLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE, 
a4 Pane, | SCHOOL, Brightwell ne. Prepara- 
Ed hyd. ~ Associati of > 
lucation; corporated ion 
Schools, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


eparatory 


iby Place.— dergarten | University. 
individesl Attention. Staff of Specialists, Apply to 
Principal—Miss Duffes, M.A., Hons. Telephone: 26396. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET—MELVERLEY. 
C= of England Scheg! for Girls; ideal situation 
safe-area; moderate fees.—Apply Princi cipal. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HORWOOD worse, WINSLOW, BUCKS 
(removed from Shanklin, I.W.). 
ECOGNISED Board of Education ; 0 
R unior, pote departments: School td Highet 

Lge Entrance: Domestic 
Sern Geenee, ten iful premises heart of Bae 
centre of England. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


BENDIXEN’S, _ Private air-raid shelter. 
Misses Bendixen, B.A., Turner, B.Sc., ri, and staff. 
Tutors to Women students. Laboratori 


on spplication. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


pos J. BORLAND. mye ol tutor for all 
exams.,etc.: excellent science laboratories. Fees on 
application. 89, ECCLESTON SQUARE, ‘SW. 1. Vic. : 7161 
MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
PARADISE STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
Princi; A. K. Blackall, D.Mus. Sec., H. M. Francie. 
oa, Syllabus, post free, 3d. 

LIST OF CLASSES FREE, 
GLASGOW.—VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Comms leading to as eae of M.R.C.V.S, a ling 

apply for prospectus 
uae” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE M.M.LR, is a sarne-tant ter in which investors 
keep account of the’ transactions and 
dividends. All hy from 9 Maxim Road, 
London, N.21- 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
PUBLIC & PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of ee | a Consult 
re Schools, Careers, &c. . 6d., post 6d. 


DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 


Help us to zeach 
ouz target 


Our target for many years past has 
averaged £75,500. This is the sum 
which we have needed to carry on 
our Crusade against Cancer. But 
this year, when our work is doubly 
vital owing to weakened war-time 
resistance, we need even more to 
meet the greater cost of treatment 
and equipment. It is to you that 
we must look for help—you who 
realise the awful consequences which 
neglect of this disease would bring. 
Surely we do not appeal in vain! 
Please send your contribution to-day, 
and make it possible for us to heed 
the mute appeal of the afflicted. 


The Boyal 


Cancer 
Hospital 


(FREE) 


FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 
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Behind barbed wire 


No words can describe the lot of our men who are vious # War. wen 
will soon be entering their : 

THIRD YEAR of captivity. 
Faced with vast new 
problems, we beg readers 
of the ‘‘ National Review ”’ 
not to forget these men at 
this time of their greatest 
need. Please send a 

donation TO-DAY. 


CST sree eeeeree cashes DO 


ae 


£5 will send regular parcels and 
cigarettes for a year. 


£50 will send regular parcels and 
cigarettes for a year to 10 prisoners. *4 


To MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Hon. 
Director, and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS | 
AND GAMES FUND 
| (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) | 


Carrington House, Hertford St., London, W.|!. 
| l enclose £ : ~ to help our men who | 
are Prisoners of War. | 
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“MR. CHURCHILL SPOKE 
ABOUT ME.” 


In his stirring message from the 
White House,the Premier said: 


“Let us resolve that by 
our sacrifice and daring 
the children shall not be 
robbed of their inherit- 
ance or denied the right 
to live in a free and 
decent world.” 


The N.S.P.C.C. has been fighting 
to do this for 58 years and now 
needs your help more than ever 
before. 


Will you please send your gift, 
and remember us in your Will? 
Hon. Treasurer, Sir Spencer J. 
Portal, 7 Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, 
W.C.2. 


* .P. * 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR-THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
PROTECTS THE YOUNG 


THE 
TWO CHURCHES 


CHURCH OF 
CHRISTENDOM 


—LAODICEA— 


(See Rev. iii., 14-22) 


CHURGH OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 


—PHILADELPHIA— 


(See Rev. iii., 7-13) 


DIVINE-FOUR 
SQUARE, 
THE CHURGH OF 
GOD ON EARTH 


** Behold, ye despisers, and 
wonder, and perish (private 
opinion): for | work a work in 
your days, a work which ye 
shall in no wise believe, though 
a man (woman) declare it unto 
you.” (Acts xiii. 41) 


For further information 
and free leaflets, apply : 


THE 


PANACEA SOCIETY 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND 


“Black & White” and 
complete enjoyment always 
go together. This grand old 
blend has a flavour and 
character that place it on 
the pinnacle of popularity. 


BLACK « WHITE 
Ys the Scotch! 
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